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No.1. Dorsalis Pedis Artery. No.3 Highest point to which shoe laces.- 
No. 2. Internal Cuneiform. No.4. Snug fitting cupped heel. 


SCIENTIFIC TRACK SHOES 
REMOVE THE CAUSE!! 


METATARSALGIA, briefly explained, is temporary paralysis of the foot and leg muscles. It results 
from pressure on the internal cuneiform (No. 2). Ordinary track shoes lace over this joint compress- 
ing the dorsal pedis artery (No. 1) impeding the circulation and deadening the foot. The pressure irri- 
tates the delicate nerves overlying the arch and causes muscular cramps or temporary paralysis. 
WITCH-ELK medically correct track shoes cannot exert this pressure because they are scientifically 
designed to lace immediately below the internal cuneiform (No. 2). Point No. 3 indicates the high- 
est point to which WITCH-ELK track shoes lace. They cannot impede 
circulation, deaden nerve reaction or paralyze the feet. Point No. 4 indi- 
cates the cupped heel that keeps the shoe on the foot. Regardless of the 
extreme low cut these shoes will not slip off at the heel. 

Metatarsalgia is dangerous—its presence slows and often temporarily crip- 
ples the athlete. Witch-Elks are the only shoes that overcome this annoy- 
ing condition in the truly scientific manner—by removing the cause. 
No. 702. Outdoor Running Shoe. Made of feather light genuine blue- 
back kangaroo. Pliable and snug fitting as a glove. Reinforced toe and 
instep give firm, non-binding support to the arch. Comes equipped 
with hand forged steel spikes guaranteed not to break or bend. 

I LSI SE ARES ae OEE LCE RN EI | School price, per pr. $3.50 
No. 717. Same as 702 except equipped with regulation 5%” detach- 
able spikes. Other lengths to special order... School price, per pr. $4.00 
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AMERICA’S STANDARD BASKETBALL SHOE 


E’VE watched basketball for a great IS YOUR NAME ON THE 

many years, we’ve studied it from SPECIAL CONVERSE 
the player’s, the coach’s and the manu- MAILING LIST? 
facturer’s viewpoint. There’s no getting This year’s edition of the 





away from the fact that winning teams popular Basketball Year 
earn their championships with head-work 
plus foot-work. 

The two go together in basketball as in no 
other game. For winning foot-work equip 
your squad with Converse All Stars, Ameri- 
ca’s standard basketball shoe. They’re 


Book is being published 
in two sections. The 
names of basketball 
coaches will be placed on 
our complimentary mail- 
ing list. Send the coupon 
below. Make certain 


you'll receive the Con- 
verse Basketball Year 










fast playing, scientifically designed with a 
special tread, pivot button and corrugated 
edge, and handsomely finished in black. 


CONVERSE RUBBER COMPANY, Malden, Mass. 


New York, 101 Duane Street Chicago, 3932 So. Lincoln St. St. Paul, 242 East 5th St., Park Square 


Book. There’s no charge. 

















Converse Rubber Co. 


Dept. A2-32, Malden, Mass. I ss s00ssnsa:issoissinetnosusecconipincnpsiecapadhapeniatadiaiemitiemadiadaaae 
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list to receive all issues of the Converse Basketball Year Se 
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Again THE ATHLETIC JOUR- 
NAL presents its annual track 
and field issue. Because of hold- 
ing the Olympic Games in the 
United States this year, this 
number, even more than those of 
other years, is of interest and 
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value not only to track coaches Roll 
but to everyone interested in 
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Many of the athletes whose ran - 4inderson e ann 
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the track men as pictured on L. E. Erwin Lawson Robertson 
the following pages will be Ed Farrell J. L. Rothacker 
practically e same as that S. W. Finger Karl Schlademan 
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will differ little from that which Harry Hillman J. H. Stewart 
they will employ at Los Angeles E. W. Hiertberg Emmett R. Stuber 
during the early part of August. H. W. Hughes Bob Swain 
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Ohio college has ordered twenty- Johnnie Magee 
five extra copies. Not only will 
the photographs enable these 
coaches to point out good and 

r form but they will serve as 
incentives to athletes to give of 
their best during practice work- 
outs and competitive events. 

Much of the data on these 
athletes comes direct from the 
coaches of the athletes. In 
other instances, it comes from 
other officials who are in close 
touch with the coaches and 
athletes. The information con- 
tained in the reading matter is 
therefore authentic and valuable. 
The Editor takes this opportun- 
ity to thank the coaches and 
other officials who co-operated 
so og aed in the preparation 
of this issue. 
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NEXT MONTH 

For the past few years, the 
American Football Coaches As- 
sociation has authorized THE 
ATHLETIC JOURNAL to publish 
the proceedings of its annual 
meetings. The March issue will 
contain the minutes of the last 
annual meeting, held during the 
closing days of 1931. 

The American Football 
Coaches Association is recog- 
nized as one of the important 
national athletic organizations 
and one whose influence and im- 
portance have been growing 
steadily since its organization. 
Although its proceedings are of 
greatest interest to football 
coaches, no one who professes to 
keep abreast of events in the 
athletic world can afford to 
ignore the opinions expressed 
by this powerful body. 

The 1931 meeting was faced 
with problems as perplexing as 
any that have been brought be- 
fore the Association in recent 
years, Rules changes, matters 
of ethics and questions on offi- 
ciating and rules interpretation 
were all brought before the foot- 
ball coaches at their last annual 
meeting. In addition, as usual, 
there were discussions of tactics 
by prominent coaches. 

Addresses and reports by the 
officers of. the association by 
chairmen of the various commit- 
tees and by representatives of 
the several districts will all be 
included in the March issue of 
THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL. The 
discussions of football tactics 
will also be published. 

Under the leadership of Dr. 
Marvin A. Stevens of Yale, 
elected President of the Asso- 
ciation at the 1931 meeting, the 
organization is continuing its 
policy of improving football and 
football administration. It is 
the belief of the members of 
the Association that football 
can develop in the men who 
play the game certain desirable 
traits of character not measur- 
able by efficiency or intelli- 
gence tests. To prove to other 
educators that football is truly 
educational has been and still is 
one of the major aims of the 
association. 
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Leading models in the Lucky Dog 
line of baseball gloves are made of 
WAPITI KIP, an especially fine 
grain leather, exclusive with D &M. 
Gloves constructed from this supe- 
rior skin are longer wearing, very 
pliable and do not require the usual 
‘*breaking in.’’ Both the D & M No. 
G92D and No. G97X fielders gloves, 
shown above, are made of WAPITI 
KIP. No. G92D is the exact model 
used by “*Chuck”’ Klein and carries 
his hearty endorsement. No. G97X 
is constructed to the specifications 
of Hugh Critz—bears his signature 
as a sign of his approval. 
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The two D & M Mitts shown here 


are used and endorsed by two out- 
standing Big League players. The 
No. 670 Baseman’s Mitt has been 
built to the rigid specifications of 
**Lew’’? Fonseca. It embodies origi- 
nal features developed after much 
baseball experience by this star 
baseman. It is constructed of wil- 
low tanned oiled horsehide. The 
No. 703 Catcher’s Mitt carries the 
signature of Frank Hogan. It com- 
bines in one mitt the most up-to- 
date construction principles. It is 
made to give maximum protection 
to the hand. Throughout the 
American and National Leagues, 
the D & M No. 703 is the leading 
behind-the-bat mitt. 





The D & M No. 200C Official League Baseball offers the finest core-to-cover construction 
that is possible. Its new longer stitches permit the cover to be pulled on tighter. Being 
firm, lively, perfectly shaped and balanced, it is a beautiful fielding ball in the air or on the 
ground. It will stand up under the continual slugging of the game’s hardest hitters. The 
D & M No. 200C Official League Ball is guaranteed for 27 full innings, and conforms to the 
specifications of both the American and National League. 


Outfit your team **The Lucky Dog” way. Play ball—with D & M. 


THE DRAPER-MAYNARD COMPANY, Plymouth, N. H. 





The Draper-Maynard Co., 
Dept. A-2, Plymouth, N. H. 
Send the new D & M catalog to 
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RIGHT DOWN YOUR ALLEY 0, 
Operating with reduced appropriations this year, many 
schools are faced with.the necessity of cutting athletic equip- 
ment expenditures. Wilson meets this problem by building a 

















fine line of athletic equipment at a lower price. 

The numerous worthy improvements and added features— 
field tested and proven in play under the supervision of the 
Wilson Advisory Board—that are embodied in the new 1932 
line of Wilson Fall and Winter equipment have been carried 
down to a middle price register to meet present day budget 
demands. Reduced labor and raw material costs have made 
this possible, and outstanding quality features have not been 
sacrificed. 

Yes Sirl— Wilson understands conditions and is playing 
right down your alley. Be sure to see this new line before 


placing your season's orders. 
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The Tenth Olympiad at Los Angeles 


By James SS. AYARS 


UTSTANDING athletes represent- 
ing most of the leading nations of 
the world will gather at Los An- 

geles this summer from July 30 to 
August 14 to take part in the Tenth 
Olympiad. Competitions will be held in 
eighteen different types of events, and 
at the present time fifty-seven nations 
have signified intention of participating. 

Many of the events will be held in the 
Olympic Stadium of Los Angeles, the 
largest structure of its kind in the 
world, with a reserved seating capacity 
of 105,000 and accommodations for 125,- 
000 persons on general admission. Two 
stadii the size of the ancient Roman Coli- 
seum could be set down within its walls 
with room to spare. It is 1,121 feet long, 
791 feet wide and has an outer circumfer- 
ence of approximately 3,000 
feet. 
seventeen acres. 

Athletes who participate 
in the Games will be housed 
in Olympic Village, which is 
situated on a promontory and 
within a few minutes’ ride 
from the heart of downtown 
Los Angeles and from the 
ocean beach. 

Track and field events will 
be held from July 31 to Au- 
gust 7 inclusive in the Olym- : 
pic Stadium itself. Wres- lll 
tling events will be held in 
the Olympic Auditorium 
from August 1 to 7 inclusive. 
These will be followed by 
boxing in the same Audito- 
rium on August 9 to 13 in- 
clusive. Rowing events will 
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sive. The fencing events will be held 
throughout the Olympiad, from July 31 
to August 13 inclusive, 

Other events will include cycling, 
equestrian sports, field hockey, gymnas- 
tics, modern pentathlon, revolver shoot- 
ing, rifle shooting, weight lifting, yacht- 
ing, American football, lacrosse, and 
fine arts. Two American football teams, 
representing colleges from the East 
Coast and the West Coast will conduct 
a demonstration. Other American teams 
will demonstrate lacrosse, and it is an- 
ticipated that Canada will also partici- 
pate in this sport. American football 
and lacrosse have been selected for these 
demonstrations because they are re- 
garded as typical sports of the nation 
sponsoring the Tenth Olympiad. 


It covers an area of PIU 


Olympic Tryout Dates for Athletes Representing 


the United States 


June 2425 Eastern Section Track and Field—Harvard Sta- 
dium, Cambridge. 

June 10-11 N. C. A. A. Track and Field Meet—Chicago. 

July 1-4 Final Tryouts in all but Eight-Oared Shell events— 
Philadelphia. 

July 45 Final Wrestling Tryouts—Open. 

July 7-8 I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet—Berkeley, Calif. 

July 7-9 Final Tryouts Eight-Oared Shells—W orcester, Mass. 
July 89 Semi-Final open Eastern Track and Field—Chicago, 


July 8-9 Semi-Final open Western Track and Field—Long 
Beach, Cal. 
July 1417 Final Men’s Swimming Tryouts—Cincinnati, Ohio. 
July 15 Final Independent and Team Gymnastic Apparatus— 
New York. 
July 15-16 Final Tryouts Track and Field—Palo Alto, Cal. 
July 15-16 Final Boxing Tryouts—Chicago, Ill. 
July 16-20 Pacific Coast Sectional Yachting Tryouts—Olympic 


Most of the track and field events are 
scheduled to begin at 2:30 in the after- 
noon and to continue until 4:30, or even 
until 6:30 on some afternoons. In other 
sports, competition is scheduled to be- 
gin in the morning as early as 8:00, 
while in still others competition will be- 
gin as late as 8:00 in the evening. 

Beginning in June, trials in the vari- 
ous events will be held for athletes to 
represent the United States. Many of 
the track and field athletes on the N. C. 
A. A. Honor Roll for 1931 are still in 
training and intend to enter the tryouts. 

The opening ceremony of the Tenth 
Olympiad will be held at two o’clock on 
the afternoon of Saturday, July 30, in 
the Olympic Stadium. On the follow- 
ing day mest of the track and_ field 
events will get under way. 
These include the 400-meter 
hurdles, the 100-meter dash, 
the 800-meter run, the 400- 
meter event, and the high 
jump and shot put. Weight 
lifting events are the only 
competitive trials to be held 
on the first day, July 30. 
The final track and field 
events are scheduled for Au- 
gust 7 from 2:30 to 6:05 in 
the afternoon. Lacrosse 
demonstrations are sched- 
uled for August 7 and 8 and 
American football for Au- 
gust 8. 

Tickets may be obtained 
for all events staged in the 
Stadium or for the different 
events. The season tickets 
to the Olympic Stadium are 


be staged from August 9 to Course... 4 
18; the finish line will be July 23 Final Tumbling, R Cli 2% : transferable and may be 
at the Long Beach Marine pin Cal. umbting, Rope Climb and Clubs—Los = sed throughout the sixteen 


Stadium. Swimming, diving 
and water polo competitions 
will be held in the Swimming 
Stadium at Olympic Park 
from August 6 to 13 inclu- 





“ ay 18-23 Final Men’s Diving and Water Polo—Pasadena, 


July 23.27 Final Yachting Tryouts—Olympic Course, L. A. 
July Final Road Cycling Tryouts—Olympic Course, Cal. ' 


days of the Games. Sepa- 
rate season passes will. also 
be obtainable for boxing, 
wrestling, rowing, swimming 
and fencing. 
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The College Track and Field 


ONORARY selec- 
tions in football, 
basketball or hockey 


depend largely upon noth- 
ing more exact than per- 
sonal opinion. On the con- 
trary, places in track and 
field may be awarded on the 
basis of time or distance, 
the variable human element 
being reduced to a minimum. In pub- 
lishing the selections for the 1931 
Honor Roll, the Track and Field Com- 
mittee of the National Collegiate Ath- 
letic Association has exercised care 
and caution in giving recognition to 
records made under 
rules and condi- 
tions recommended 
by it. 

Unfavorable wea- 
ther on the day of 
many meets in the 
spring of 1931, 
especially on the 
day of the N.C. 
A. A. Meet in Chi- 
cago, undoubtedly 
prevented the es- 
tablishment of bet- 
ter records. Sixty- 
six colleges, the 
same number as in 
1930, are repre- 
sented on the 1931 
Honor Roll. The 
University of 
Southern Califor- 


Bates College 
Bradley Tech. 


College 


Duke University 


Holy Cross 


Honor Roll 


By Joun L. GRIFFITH 


Athletes representing sixty-six col- 
leges are included on the N. C. 
A. A. Honor Roll for 1931 


ern Section of the Pacific Coast and 
the New England conferences with 
three each and the Rocky Mountain, 
Southern, Southeastern and Eastern 
with one each. Among the state con- 
ference meets, the California Inter- 
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The Colleges Represented in the 1931 Honor Roll 
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Wykoff’s time of 20.8 sec- 
onds in the 220-yard dash 
was one-tenth slower than 
George Simpson’s time in 
1930 and two-tenths second 
slower than Simpson’s 1929 
record. This is Wykoft’s 
first time on the 220-yard 
list. Dyer of Stanford and 
Hutson are on this list for 
the second successive year. Tolan was 
on the Roll in 1929. While the Middle 
West, South and Pacific Coast are 
represented by outstanding sprinters, 
not a single Honor Roll man in the 
100-yard dash and only two in the 
220-yard dash rep- 
resent colleges east 
of the Alleghenies. 

When Victor Wil- 


Abilene Christian College 
Alabama Polytechnic 
Ball State Teachers 


Bowdoin College 


Butler University 
University of California 
University of Chicago 
Colorado Agricultural 


Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Dartmouth College 
Denison University 
Drake University 


Fordham University 
Hampton Institute 
Harvard University 


University of Kansas 
Loyola of New Orleans 
Marquette University 
Miami University 
Michigan Normal College 
Michigan State College 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
Muskingum College 
University of Nebraska 
University of New 
Hampshire 
College of the City of 
New York 
Northwestern University 
Notre Dame University 
Ohio State University 
University of Oklahoma 
Oklahoma A. & M. 
College 
Oregon State College 


Pittsburgh Teachers 
College 

University of Pittsburgh 

Rice Institute 

University of Southern 
California 

Southern Methodist 
University 

Southwestern Teachers 
College 

Springfield College 

Stanford University 

Texas A. & M. College , 

Texas Christian 
University 

Tulane University 

United States Military 
Academy 

United States Naval 
Academy 

University of Utah 


liams of Southern 
California and Ben 
B. Eastman of 
Stanford ran the 
quarter-mile in 47.4 
seconds, they bet- 
tered the time ‘of 
48.0 seconds set by 
Reginald Bowen of 
Pittsburgh in 1930 
and the time of 47.9 
made by Russell 
Walter of North- 
western in 1929. 
Williams brought 
up the rear of the 
quarter - milers, on 
the 1930 Roll, but 


University of Illinois 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 


Washington State College 
University of Washington 
Westminster College 


so great was his 
improvement in one 


nia leads in the 


Uni i f Or 
number of athletes mec <n a 


Pennsylvania State 


on the Roll with University of Iowa College Williams College year that he 1 ow- 
ten men in ten dif- Kansas Agricultural University of University of Wisconsin ered his time by a 
ferent events. College Pennsylvania Yale University second and a half. 
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Although the re- None of the 1931 
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lay meets are held 

early in the season, often under un- 
favorable conditions, several of the 
men on the Honor Roll established 
their best records in these events. 
Four of these records were made at 
the Ohio State Relays, three at the 
Kansas Relays, two each at the Drake 
and Texas Relays and one at the Penn 
Relays. More athletes established their 
best records at the I.C. A.A. A.A. 
Meet than at any other. 

Leading the sectional conference 
meets is the Intercollegiate or Big 
Ten. Nine men on the Honor Roll 
made their best marks in this meet. 
The Big Six Conference follows with 
seven, the Southwest and the Central 
conferences with four each, the North- 
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collegiate leads with six. : 
The best time made during 1931 in 
the 100-yard dash was one-tenth sec- 
ond short of the best 1930 mark, 
although both marks were made by 
the same man. On the other hand, 
while a mark of 9.8 seconds was suffi- 
cient to win a place on the 1930 
Honor Roll, a record of 9.7 was neces- 
sary for a place in 1931. Frank 
Wykoff of Southern California and 
Emmett Toppino of Loyola, New Or- 
leans, head the list, Wykoff for the 
second successive year. Tolan of 
Michigan and Hutson of Denison are 
on the Roll for the third time, and 


Toppino was listed in 1929 but not in 
1930. 


milers was on the 
1929 list, while only Williams and 
Hartley of Washington were on the 
1930 Roll. With several of the 1931 
men still in college, the 1932 season 
should bring out strong competition 
in this event. 

The best 1931 time in the 880-yard run 
was made indoors by Russell Chapman 
of Bates, who also headed the half- 
milers in 1980. His time of 1:51.5 
was almost a second faster than his 
I.C. A. A. A. A. Meet mark of the year 
before. George Bullwinkle of C.C. 
N. Y. and Dale Letts of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago are also on the Honor 
Roll for the second time. Wilson of 
Notre Dame leads the outdoor men in 
this event. 
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COLLEGIATE HONOR ROLL 


100-YARD DASH 
Frank Wykoff (So. Calif.) ..........9.5s....... Calif. Intercollegiate. 
Emmett Toppino (Loyola, N.O.)..9.5s......Nat. Collegiate (Trial). 


Eddie Tolan (Michigan) -............ 9.6s........ Intercollegiate Conf. 

Ohio Relays. 
Richard Houser (Tex. Nay pert een Southwest Conference. 
Peyton Glass (Okla. A. & M.).....9.7s........ Drake Relays. 
G. D. Hutson (Denison)..............9.7s.......Ohio Relays. 
R. W. Sickel (Kansas) .................. 9.7s......Big Six Conference (Trial). 
J. F. Klaner (Kansas).................. 9.7s....... Big Six Conference (Trial). 
Frank Smith (Drake) ..................... 9.78......lowa Collegiate. 


Spencer Sparks (California) ..........9.7s......California vs. Washington. 


220-YARD DASH 
Frank Wykoff (So. Calif.) —.......20.8s......California Intercollegiate. 





Eddie Tolan (Michigan) ............20.9s..._.Intercollegiate Conference. 
Jack Tierney (Marquette)......... . toe Central Intercollegiate. 
J. = Klaner (Kansas) 21.2s Missouri Valley A.A.U. 
H. M. Dyer (Stanford) -.......... ...21.8s........Stanford vs. So. Calif. 

R. w Sickel (Kansas) .................. i | Kansas vs. Missouri. 


H. E. Elwell (Kansas Aggies) ..21.3s......'Kansas Aggies vs. Okla. 
Carl H. Meinig (Cornell) ...... ....-21.838........ Cornell vs. Pennsylvania. 
Calvin W. Miller (Williams) ........ 21.4s.......Williams vs. Wesleyan. 
G. D. Hutson (Denison) ......... — Fee Buckeye Conference. 
440-YARD RUN 
Victor Williams (So. Calif.) .......47.4s....1.C.A.A.A.A. 
Ben B. Eastman (Stanford) ........47.4s........ California Intercollegiate. 
T. Hartley (Washington) ........... 48.0s.......Northern Division, Pacific Coast 
Conference, Wash. vs. Wash. State. 
Dale Letts (Chicago)....................48.8s........Chicago vs. Iowa. 


James Gordon (Miami) ...............48.3s........Buckeye Intercollegiate. 
Horace W. Steel (Penna. )............ 48.4s........Pennsylvania vs. Yale. _ 
Arnold C. Adams (Bates) .......... .48.4s......New England Intercollegiate. 
B. McCafferty (Holy Cross)........48.6s.......Holy Cross vs. Boston College. 
E. F. Russell (Michigan) ............. i Intercollegiate Conference. 
Geo. W. Jones (Kansas) ............. 48.8s........Missouri Valley A.A.U. 


880-YARD RUN 
A. S. Wilson (Notre Dame)...... 1:53.3......I.Lndiana State Meet. 
Dale Letts (Chicago) 1 258.5 National Collegiate. 
= Genung (Washington) .......... 1:58.6.......Washington vs. Wash. State. 
B. Eastman (Stanford)........ 1:54.4.....I1.C.A.A.A.A. 
David Cobb (Harvard).............. 1:54.8.......Harvard vs. Yale. 
George Bullwinkle (C.C.N.Y.)..1:55.0......I.C.A.A.A.A. (Trial). 
M. Van Laningham (Drake)....1:55.0......lowa Collegiate. 
Earl Labertew (Iowa State).. :55.2......lowa State vs. Missouri. 
V. Fitzmaurice (So. Calif.).. :55.2_.....California Intercollegiate. 
Joe Sivak (Butler) 1:55.2 Central Intercollegiate. 
Indoor : 
Russell Chapman (Bates)......... 1:51.5......I.C.A.A.A.A. Indoor. 
ONE-MILE RUN 
Ray Putnam (Iowa State)........ 4:16.3......lowa State vs. Missouri. 
C. S. Chamberlain (Mich. St.)..4:16.8....Michigan State Meet. 















Ralph Hill (Oregon) 4:17.3 Northern Division, Pacific Coast 
Conference. 
W. McKniff (Pennsylvania) ...... taf SE Pennsylvania vs. Cornell. 


N. P. Hallowell (Harvard) ........4:18.0.......ILC.A.A.A.A. 
Ward F. Hardman (Navy).......- 218.0. __...Navy vs. Ohio State. 
R. M. Leas (Indiana) ................. P<; | 5 See Intercollegiate Conference. 


Cliff Halstead (So. Calif.) ........4:19.4...... — California vs. Los Angeles 


ee 


Larry R. Kirk (Wisconsin) ......4:19.8........Wisconsin State Meet. 

Jack Walter (Marquette).......... hh BO Bocennne Central Intercollegiate. 
Indoor : 

Carl C. Coan (Pennsylvania) ....4 :31.0........ New York A.C. Indoor. 


TWO-MILE RUN 


C. S. Chamberlain (Mich. St.) ..9:18.7........Central Intercollegiate. ( 
G. B. Wright (Wisconsin) ........9 :21. —— eee Conference. 
J. P. McCluskey (Fordham) . "...9 :26.4........1.C.A.A.A.A. 


Albert F. Ranney (Cornell) ......9 :32.5........ Cornell - vs. Pennsylvania. 
H. A. Brocksmith (Indiana) ....9 :32.8.......Indiana State Meet. 
Glenn Dawson (Oklahoma)........ 9 :33.2........Oklahoma vs. Okla. A. & M. 


Ray Putnam (Iowa State) ....... 9 :33.6.......Iowa Collegiate. 

Everett Mossman (California) ..9 :38.4.......California Intercollegiate. 

Albert Crosetto (Wash. State) ..9:38.5.....Northern Division, Pacific Coast 

Conference. 

D. a < Moulpied (N. Hamp.)..9 :89.0......New England Intercollegiate. 
naoor: 

J. P. McCluskey (Fordham)....9:15.6.....9Knights of Columbus Indoor. 

J. P. Austin (Michigan) ............ 9 :27.4.......Michigan vs. Cornell Indoor. 

Paul Rekers (Penn State) -....... 9 :30.0........ Meadowbrook A.C. Indoor. 

E. Howery (Notre Dame)........ 9 :30.8......Notre Dame vs. Iowa State (In- 


door). 


120-YARD HURDLES 
Jack A. Keller (Ohio State) .......14.3s........Ohio Relays. 


Lee Sentman (Illinois) .................. 14, deen oy WOW wr vg Conference. 
Eugene Record (Harvard).......... 14.6s........I.C.A.A.A.A. (Trial). 
J. E. Hatfield (Indiana) .............. 14.6s. _... National A.A.U. (Trial). 


H. V. Harlan (Texas A.&M.)....14.6s.......Southwest Conference. 
Robert Hager (Iowa State)........ oo Drake Relays. 

Big Six Conference (Trial). 
C. F. Stanwood (Bowdoin) .........- Te en N. E. Intercollegiate (Trial). 


George Clark (Cornell) .................. 14.9s......1.C.A.A.A.A. (Trial). 
Peyton Talbott (Westminster) ....14.9s......Missouri-Kansas Interstate. 
Missouri College Union. 


220-YARD HURDLES 

Ernie Payne (So. Calif.) .......... 23.4s........ California Intercollegiate. 
Jack Keller (Ohio State)... ~-28. 5s........ Intercollegiate Conference. 
S E. Gridley (Kansas) 3.63 Kansas vs. Missouri. 

Mordock (Utah)............. ae a Mountain Conference. 
f R. Flick (Kansas) 23.8s Big Six Conference (Trial). 
H. W. Hinckley (Kansas State) ..28.8s._ttIKansas State vs. Kansas. 
Robert Hager (Iowa State) ......24.0s._...lowa State vs. Missouri. 
John Brownlee (Duke)..................24.0s.__...Southern Conference. 
William Carls (So. Calif.) ....24.08......1.C.A.A.A.A. 
Eugene Beatty (Mich. samp = a vs. Mich. vs. De- 

troit C. 

Dougal Russell (Muskingum)...... 24.0s........ Ohio Intercollegiate 
J. Lawrence (Abilene Christ.) ....24.0s._..Texas Intercollegiate. 


POLE VAULT 
Wm. Graber (So. Calif.) ....14ft.44in......C.A.A.A.A. 
V. A. McDermont (TIIl.)..18ft.10 5/6in National ee 
T. Warne (Northwest.) ..13ft.10 5/6in......National Colleg 
ax Berlinger (Penna.) ..13ft.8%4in........I.C.A.A.A.A. “fedoor). 
Colyer (Cornell) .....18ft.8%4in.......1.C.A.A.A.A. (Indoor). 
, Some (Kansas) ....18ft.7}4in........Kansas vs. Haskell. 
Lee (Yale) ..................18ft6in. _.. Yale vs. Pennsylvania. 
Squires (Yale)... 18ft.6in......Yale vs. Pennsylvania. 
. DeGroot, Jr. (Stanfd.) ..18ft.6in.......Stanford vs. California. 
. Zimmerman (Tulane) 13ft. Sain” «eee National A.A.U. 
% Beecher (Ind.) —...13ft.5 .----- Indiana State Meet. 











ree 


< ao rsAamer 


HIGH JUMP 
Jones (Ball State)....... 6ft.5 5/16in.....IKndiana State Meet. 
Ted W. Shaw (Wisconsin) ....6ft.5in. Wisc. vs. Minn. 
Wm. B. O’Connor (Columbia) 6ft.5in.......I.C.A.A.A.A. 
Rob. Schroeder (Pitt. Tch.)..6ft.5in.......Mo.-Kansas Interstate. 
John Russell (Brad. Tech) ..6ft.45¢in......... Texas Relays. 
M. Strong (S. W. Teach.) ..6ft.444in.......Southwestern vs. Cameron Aggies. 
E. L. Gordon (Iowa) 6ft.4in Minnesota Relays. 
Cam Hackle (Minnesota) ........6ft.4in........Minnesota Relays 
Calvin Milans (Dartmouth) ....6ft.4in. en ae vs. Gavvand: 
James Stewart (S. Cal.) ....... 6ft.4in.......LL.C.A.A. 
M. Ehrlich (Kansas State) ..6ft.35in.._... Big Six'¢ aE, 
BROAD JUMP 

a--ewee 25ft.4 in... ..Kansas Relays. 
Richard Barber (S. Cal.) ..25ft.344in. amen Foy we wt 
Lamoine Boyle (Penn.).....25ft.14in.__I.C.A.A.A.A. 
Don A. Gray (Nebraska) j-2tfe shiner Se Conference. 








E. L. Gordon (Iowa).. 





R. B. Donner (Dartmouth) ..24ft.44in.....Dartmouth vs. Harvard. 
W. Timberlake (Wash.)......24ft enneeeese KANSAS 

Everette Utterback (Pittsburgh) 24ft........Ohio Relays 

Lambert Redd (Brad T.) 23ft.10%4in......... IIL. Tutonesiiantate (Indoor). 
Cc. L. Mell (Oklahoma) ._.23ft.1024in.......Big Six Conference (Indoor). 
Cobe Tomson (Nebraska) . .28ft.6%4in.......IIl. Relays (Indoor). 


16-POUND SHOT 
Hugh Rhea (Nebraska)...... 51ft.24in........Texas Relays. 
Robert Hall (South. Cal.) ....49ft.9in.....National Collegiate. 
Nelson Gray (Stanford) ....49ft.34in....... .Stanford vs. Calif. 
Sam Behr (Wisconsin) 49ft. National Collegiate. 
Cc. L. Munn (Minnesota) ..48ft.844in. aa 7 5 wy Conf. 
George Grey (Stanford) ....48ft.8%4in.._...LC.A 
B. E. Berlinger (Penn.)....48ft.6%4in........I.C. Pe wy (Indoor). 
Henri Laborde (Stanford) ..48ft.544in.......C.A.A.A.A. 
C. C. Bergerson (Or. St.)..48ft.2%in.........Oregon State vs. Wash. 
Percy Burk (Rice) ..........48ft. < oreen Conference. 
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R. F. Jones (Stanford)....159ft.2%4in.........1.C.A.A.A.A. 
E. Moeller (Oregon) 155ft.5%4in ew iwi Washington. 
R. H. Hall (South. Cal) ..154ft.9%in......I.C.A.A 


F. L. Purma (Illinois) ...154ft.144in..... Ill. vs. ind vs. Purdue. 
Henri Laborde (Stan.)..151ft.11%in......... Stanford vs. Calif. 

N. E. McLeod (Stan.)....151ft.1%in......... Stanford vs. Calif. 

G. S. Kabat (Wisconsin) 150ft.1044in.._... Intercollegiate Conf. 
H. Sprague (S. Meth.)....149ft.744in.......Southwest Conference. 





Joseph P. Crowley (Yale)..148ft.8in.......Yale vs. Harvard. 
JAVELIN 

K. M. Churchill ( Calif.) ..220ft.1144in.......1LC.A.A.A.A. 

L. D. Weldon (Iowa)......205ft.3%4in........ Kansas Relays. 

Homer Hein (W. State) 2038ft.85gin.......Wash. State vs. Wash. 

N. H. Lankenau (Army) 201ft.744in..—.... Army vs. N. Y. U. 


O. E. Nelson (Iowa)........201ft.5%in......... National Collegiate. 

Sam P. Robinson (Ala. Poly.) ..200ft....... Southeastern Championships. 

D. P. Musser (Penn. St.) 199ft.144in.... Penn. State vs. Syracuse. 

Wm. Footrick (Spgfield.) 198ft.10%4in....... ..Eastern Intercollegiate. 

Victor Harding (Harvard)....... (| Harvard vs. Dartmouth. 

G. D. Williams (Hptn. I.) 197ft.144in......... Pennsylvania Relays. 
16-POUND HAMMER 

Frank Connor (Yale) 170ft.9in Yale vs. Harvard. 

E. F. Flanagan (Holy Cr.) 166ft.9in.......Holy Cross vs. Boston College. 

I. Dyekman (Col. Aggies) 162ft.144in.......National Collegiate. 

Victor King (Dartmouth) ..158ft.44in..... rw we vs. Harv 

D. Galbraith (Bowdoin) ....157ft.55$in.......1.C.A.A.A 











Ray Putnam of Iowa State, sixth on 
the mile list in 1930, placed first on 
the 1931 Roll, lowering his old mark 
by 2.6 seconds. Ralph Hill of Oregon, 
who led the 1930 field with a 4:12.4 
mile, ran a 4:17.3 mile to place third 
in 1931. Clark Chamberlain of Michi- 
gan State was second among the 1931 
milers. Only these three men were on 
the 1930 mile list and none of them on 
the 1929 Roll. As several of the new 
men made their records as sopho- 


Collegiates. 
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mores, keen competition may be ex- 
pected in the mile event this spring. 
Chamberlain heads the outdoor two- 
milers with the time of 9:18.7, over 
thirteen seconds faster than his best 
1930 time but a fraction of a second 
slower than the time made by Man- 
ning of Wichita in the 1930 National 
However, Chamberlain’s 
mark was over three seconds faster 
than the best time of 1929, made by 
Reid of Harvard. Besides Chamber- 


lain, Brocksmith of Indiana, Putnam 
of Iowa State and Rekers of Penn 
State were on the 1930 list. The best 
indoor time was made by McCluskey 
of Fordham, which was better than 
Chamberlain’s record. 

Last year was filled with brilliant 
hurdle performances, particularly in 
the Middle West. Jack Keller, lengthy 
Ohio State sophomore and Lee Sent- 
man, a senior at the University of: 
Illinois, met several times in record’ 
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performances. Sentman equalled Steve 
Anderson’s high hurdle time of 14.4 
seconds in the Intercollegiate Meet 
and Keller bettered it by one-tenth 
second in the Ohio Relays. Rockaway’s 
22.8 second low-hurdle record of 1929 
was approached but not equalled by 
Ernie Payne of Southern California. 
In the high hurdles, Sentman, Record 
and Hager and, in the lows, Payne and 
Carls were on both the 1930 and 1931 
lists. 

In winning the pole vault at the 
I.C. A. A. A. A. Meet, William Graber 
of Southern California bettered 14 
feet. Tom Warne of Northwestern 
and Verne McDermont of Illinois, who 
placed first and second respectively 
on the 1930 Honor Roll, tied for sec- 
ond place. Warne is the only vaulter 
on the Roll for the third time. In 
general, records for the pole vault in 
1931 excelled previous years. Ten 
men vaulted over 13 feet 5 inches, 
while in 1930 only five men were able 
to exceed this height. 

The best 1931 high jump records do 
not equal those of 1930, although more 
men leaped 6 feet 4 inches or better. 
Jones of Ball Teachers College, Indi- 
ana, leads. Ted Shaw of Wisconsin, 
O’Connor of Columbia, Stewart of 
Southern California and Ehrlich of 
Kansas State are on the Roll for the 
second successive year. 

In the broad jump, E. L. Gordon’s 
best 1931 distance fell short'of Ed 
Hamm’s 1930 leap of 25 feet 6 inches. 
Three men, Gordon, Barber of South- 
ern California and Boyle of Pennsyl- 
vania, exceeded 25 feet in 1931, 
whereas in 1930 only one exceeded 
this distance and one equalled it. On 
the other hand, ten men exceeded 24 
feet in 1930, while only seven men 
equalled or exceeded this jump in 
1931. Gordon was on the Honor Roll 
for the third year. Boyle was on the 
Roll in 1929 and 1930. Barber, Don- 
ner and Tomson were listed in both 
1930 and 1931. 

In winning the shot put at the 
Texas Relays, Hugh Rhea of Nebraska 
bettered the 1929 mark but did not 
equal the best throws by Rothert and 
Krenz in 1930. Berlinger, Pennsyl- 
vania’s all-around athlete, was on the 
Roll for the third successive year in 
this event. Rhea, Hall of Southern 
California and Behr of Wisconsin are 
on the list for the second time. 

The Pacific Coast, whose athletes 
dominate the discus event, has in R. F. 
Jones of Stanford the 1931 leader. His 
best throw, however, does not equal 
the throws of the three best men of 
1930. Moeller of Oregon, on the Roll 
for the third successive year, placed 
second with a throw shorter by two 
or more feet than his best throws of 
the two previous years. Besides Moel- 


ler, Hall of Southern California was 
on the 1930 Honor Roll. 

For the second successive year, 
Churchill of California leads the jave- 
lin throwers. His 1931 mark was over 
eight feet better than that of the pre- 
vious year. Except for Churchill’s 
record, the javelin marks were ap- 
proximately the same as for the year 
previous. Besides Churchill, Weldon 
of Iowa and Hein of Washington 
State, second and third on the list, 
were also on the 1930 Honor Roll. 

Frank Connor of Yale, on the Honor 
Roll for the third time, leads the ham- 
mer throwers for the second succes- 
sive year. His distance, however, was 
more than seven feet short of his 
1930 mark but over five feet better 
than his best sophomore record. E. F. 
Flanagan of Holy Cross is the only 
athlete besides Connor who was on the 
1930 Honor Roll. The East dominates 
in this event. 

Several of the Honor Roll men who 
graduated in the spring .of 1931 are 
continuing their education in gradu- 
ate schools, working out regularly in 
their specialties. Others who are now 
in business are keeping in training. 
A large number of these men, both 
graduates and undergraduates, aspire 
to a place on the United States Olym- 
pic Squad, and several of them will be 
seen in action at Los Angeles during 
the summer. 


ANK WYKOFF of the Univer- 
sity of Southern California is one 
of the few sprinters who have been 
developed who combines a marvelously 
fast start with a _ strong finish. 
Charley Paddock, a predecessor in 
running fame at the University of 
Southern California, had great drive, 
while Charley Borah, another former 
Trojan sprint star, had remarkable 
smoothness of running form; in 
Wykoff these two important attributes 
of speed running are combined. 

Wykoff made a great record as a 
high school sprinter at Glendale, Cali- 
fornia in 1928, climaxing his work in 
that season by winning the national 
title at 100 meters. He failed to keep 
up this fast pace that he had set and 
later in the Olympic Games took but 
fourth place in the 100-meter dash; it 
may be added here that he had little 
training prior to the meet because of 
an injured leg. In 1929, as a member 
of the Glendale Junior College track 
team, Wykoff failed to make an im- 
pressive record due to a long illness 
at the start of the season. 

The sprinter’s sophomore year at 
Southern California in 1930 found him 
making a comeback attempt under the 
guidance of Coach Dean Cromwell, 
who brought him along slowly and re- 
fused to overwork him by allowing 


him to double up in the 200 in meets 
where numerous heats were required. 
Cromwell’s careful, patient training 
showed results when on May 10 in the 
Southern Pacific Association A. A. U. 
championships Wykoff ran 100 yards 
in 9.4 seconds to set a new world’s 
century record. After winning the 
100 in the I. C. A. A. A. A. Cham- 
pionships, Wykoff again proved his 
greatness by defeating one of the most 
powerful fields of sprinters ever as- 
sembled at the N. C. A. A. meet. In 
this championship meet he won deci- 
sively from such great sprinters as 
Simpson and Tolan in 9.4 seconds, 
thereby establishing himself as the 
greatest sprinter of- the year, and a 
year too that was remarkable for the 
number of high class dash men in 
competition. In 1931, Wykoff again 
ran the 220, making his best time of 
20.8 seconds in the California Inter- 
collegiates. At the same meet he set 
a mark of 9.5 seconds in the 100-yard 
dash. 

This year he should be a valuable 
member of the American Olympic 
team which will have as one of its 
objectives the winning back of lost 
laurels in international sprinting com- 
petition. 

Emmett Toppino finished at Loyola 
(New Orleans) last spring, but is now 
taking some work there for a master’s 
degree. Toppino did some fine work 
last season in the 100-yard dash, run- 
ning 9.5 twice and 9.6 four times. 

He should do better this coming 
season, since he had his tonsils taken 
out on his return from South Africa 
last October. They were in very bad 
shape and had been for the past two 
years. 

He will go to New York shortly and 
try his hand at the indoor meets, his 
first time on the boards. His coach, 
E. .T. Gormley, hopes to have him in 
good shape for the Olympics. 

Eddie Tolan, Michigan’s negro 
sprinter for the last three years, was 
at his best during his final year of 
competition, largely as the result of 
speeding up his start by reversing the 
position of his feet. Tolan experienced 
a lot of joy that comes with breaking 
the tape and is now in training at 
Charleston, West Virginia, for the 
Olympics, where he expects to renew 
his feud with Frank Wykoff, Percy 
Williams and others. 

During the indoor season last year 
Tolan tied the world’s record of 6.2 
seconds in the 60-yard dash on two 
occasions. Out of doors he ran the 
100 yards in 9.6 three times and was 
defeated by inches in 9.4. His best 
time for the 220-yard dash was 20.9. 

He won both the dashes in the 
Western Conference, besides taking 
the 220-yard at the I.C.A.A.A.A. 
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Frank Wykoff, Southern California 


and at the National A. A. A. games. 
He placed second in the century at the 
I.C. A.A. A.A. and at the National 
A. A. A. games. 

During the summer, Tolan broke 
the world’s record for the 100 meters, 
beating Wykoff and Percy Williams, 
Vancouver’s 1928 Olympic star, to do 
it. He later tied his own new mark. 
These achievements gave him a second 
mark as he is still officially accredited 
with being the world’s record holder 
in the century at 9.5. 

Tolan is a student at West Virginia 
State College this year and is just get- 
ting down to intensive work for the 
Olympics. The fact that he starts 
slowly and improves as the weather 
becomes warmer indicates that he will 
be at his best at the time the Olympic 
track events are held. 

Richard Houser of Texas Christian 
University last year was in his first 
year of collegiate competition. His 
home is in Electra, Texas. He is 5 
feet 64% inches tall, weighs 145 pounds 
and has unusually heavy, broad 
shoulders and chest for his stature. 
His legs are also long for his short 
stature. 

He takes his track seriously and 
learns quickly. He runs with very 
smooth body movements, using a full 
arm action and high knee lift. His 
coach, Mack Clark, considers the prin- 
cipal reasons for his achievements are 
his mental alertness in starting and 
his large store of nervous energy 
which he conserves until the day of 
the meet when, with every nerve and 
muscle a-tingle, he comes out of the 


holes almost as fast as he finishes. He _ 


did not jump the gun all last season 
and was always in the lead at the ten 
yard mark. 

He holds the Southwest Conference 
100-yard record with a time of 9.6, 
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which he made last year (1931) at the 
Conference Meet. A pulled muscle kept 
him from entering the National Col- 
legiate Meet in June. He has run the 
220 in 21.2. 

Peyton Glass, Jr., in 1931 was a 
sophomore at Oklahoma A. and M.; 
nineteen years old, 5 feet 11 inches 
tall, weighing 158 pounds when in 
condition. Due to his size and age he 
never won a major sprint race in high 
school. However, he set a new Okla- 
homa record in the broad jump during 
his senior year, jumping 22 feet 9 
inches. 

During the past year the 100 yards 
was his best race although he ran sec- 
ond to Eddie Tolan in the 220-yard 











Emmett Toppino, Loyola of New Orleans 


dash in the N.C. A. A. Meet at Chi- 
cago, and it is probable that with 
added age and endurance he will be 
better at that distance. 

In running the 100 yards, Glass 
uses the orthodox method in starting 
with the front hole the length of his 


foot back of the starting line, and the 





rear hole back, the length of his back 
leg, from the big toe of the front foot. 
At the start he concentrates on a quick 
reaction from the report of the gun 
and attempts to get into his running 
angle as quickly as possible, paying 
very little attention to the length of 
his first few strides. 

In practice he breathes before get- 
ting set, at 25 yards and at 70 yards, 
but wastes no thought on these dis- 
tances in a race, breathing when he 
feels like it. 

In running the 100 yards he is an 
average starter, running the 50 yards 
in about 5.8. He continues to pick up 
speed rapidly and seems to reach his 
maximum about 15 yards from the 
finish and always carries this speed 
well through the tape. He takes about 
an eight foot stride in the middle of 
the race, which I consider remarkable 
due to the fact that he has flat feet 
and does not get the maximum drive 
from the toes of his rear leg. He has 
powerful thigh muscles that retain his 
stride and rhythm when he is trying 
his hardest. In fact, he has the in- 
voluntary faculty of using only the set 
of muscles required for the particular 
duty at hand, all others remaining re- 
laxed excepting when he becomes very 
tired. His arms are carried rather 
loosely, bent at the elbows, and reach 
well forward with the greatest effort 
exerted on the downward drive. 

He has what I would consider an 
ideal temperament for competition, be- 
ing an excellent sportsman with a well 
controlled highly developed nervous 
system. He is very responsive to 
coaching and is in addition an excel- 
lent student. 

With the same determination which 
was so characteristic of him during 





Richard Houser, Texas Christian 








his college days, De Armond Hutson, 
Denison, 1931, will try out for the 
1932 Olympics as a representative of 
the Illinois Athletic Association. 

In the 1930 track season, Hutson 
won national recognition by virtue of 
his records at the Penn Relays and 
the Ohio State Relays. At Pennsyl- 
vania he was just nosed out in the 
century by George Simpson, winner. 
In his senior year, Hutson won first 
place in the Ohio College 100-yard 
dash at the Ohio Relays. 


Hutson is co-holder of the Buckeye 
Athletic Association century record 
with Tom Sharkey, Miami, at 9.6 sec- 
onds. In 1930, he ran the 220-yard 
dash in 21.3 in a dual meet with Ohio 
Wesleyan at Delaware, Ohio. 


Hutson is short, but stocky in build; 
he has a long stride which uses his leg 
length to the utmost. His race is run 
in the first fifty or sixty yards; he 
usually gets an exceptionally fast 
start. He runs on a par with the best 
for the first half of the race, but 
seems to drop back on the last twenty 
yards. However, he has always been 
in the first finishing line, and has 
caused other century leaders no little 
worry. 


Ralph W. Sickel, ’31, and Joseph 
Klaner, ’32, of the University of Kan- 
sas were consistent at better than 
even time in both the 100 and 200- 
yard dashes during 1931. Sickel was 
a driving type of sprinter, whereas 
Klaner was a glider. Sickel had a ter- 
rific start but occasionally was picked 
off near the finish. Klaner was only 
an average starter but was quick on 
the pick-up and a strong finisher. 
Sickel was 5 feet 6 inches tall and 
weighed 145 pounds; Klaner was 5 
feet 10 inches and weighed 155 
pounds. Each won the same number 
of 100-yard races and the same num- 
ber of 220-yard races during last 
season. 


All six of the University of Kansas 
track and field men on the 1931 Na- 
tional Collegiate Honor Roll were used 
by Coach Brutus Hamilton in working 
out the sprint relay combinations 
which carried off six of eight races in 
major relays and carnivals, and placed 
second behind the Los Angeles Ath- 
letic Club. team in the 440 and 880- 
yard relays at the National A. A. U. 
Meet last July. The best official times 
of the Kansas relay teams were 41.1 
seconds for the 440-yard relay and 1 
minute 26.5 seconds in the 880-yard 
relay, both of which marks are in for 
consideration as National Collegiate 
records. With Sickel and Klaner as 
the nucleus, Coach Hamilton used the 
other four men at various time’. The 
record race in the 440-yard relay was 
made with Coffman, Sickel, Jones and 
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Klaner; and in the 880-yard relay 
with Coffman, Gridley, Sickel and 
Klaner. 


A sophomore in 1931, Frank Smith 
gives promise of being a heavy point 
winner for Drake in the sprints dur- 
ing the 1932 and 1933 seasons. He is 
of the rugged type, depending largely 
upon sheer power to get over the 
ground in fast time. Although not yet 
a finished performer he shows some of 
the characteristics that most good 
sprinters exhibit; namely, straight 
and smooth leg action, a pronounced 
arm drive, and a nice carriage of 
body and head. 

He is away fast, usually, but takes 
considerable time to get into his real 
sprint stride, occasionally traveling 
ten to twelve yards before attaining 
his normal running position. It is be- 
lieved that another tenth second may 
be cut off his best record of 9.7 with 
an improvement in this part of his 
race. With more experience and de- 
velopment, it is possible that his best 
race will be at 229 yards, considering 
his stamina and strength, although at 
present his best mark at this distance 
is only 21.8. 

Spencer Sparks, University of Cali- 
fornia sprinter, developed rapidly dur- 
ing the 1931 season but reached his 
peak early and was unable to match 
early-season performances in compe- 
tition with such sprinters as Frank 
Wykoff of Southern California and 
Hec Dyer of Stanford. 

Sparks completed his college com- 
petition last May. He is compactly 
built, running with a powerful drive. 
His inability to start fast was com- 
pensated by a good finish style. 

As a sophomore, Sparks ran the 440 
in close to 50 seconds and ran the 220 
in one meet, but did not attempt 
much sprinting until his junior year. 
He was unable to better “even” time 
in the 100-yard dash until his senior 
year, when in the first race of the 
season two watches caught him at 9.8 
seconds. 

From there on, Sparks’ development 
was rapid, and in the next three meets 
he turned in times of 9.9 and 9.8 sec- 
onds. In mid-season he ran a 9.7 race 
against Washington, but placed second 
to Wykoff in a race run in the same 
time in the dual meet with Southern 
California. Sparks qualified in the 
I.C. A. A. A. A, trials, placing third in 
a 220 heat won by Eddie Tolan, of 
Michigan, but was eliminated in the 
finals. 

Due to the fact that the straight- 
away of the California oval was 
shortened to make room for building 
operations, no times are available for 
Sparks’ 220-yard running. His best 
time in the shortened race of 200 


yards was 19.3 seconds, and he placed 
a close second to Wykoff in a 220-yard 
race won in 21.2 seconds. 

Jack Tierney, sprinting ace of the 
Marquette University track squad, was 
the only Marquette athlete to place in 
the National Collegiates last year. He 
holds the records for both the 100- 
yard dash and the 220-yard dash in 
the Central Intercollegiate outdoor 
meet, having beaten Jack Elder’s 
marks in both those events last year. 
Tierney is a strong finisher and this 
season is attempting to develop his 
starts. In the past he never has been 
as flashy indoors as on the cinder 
paths. His home is in St. Louis, 
Missouri. 

Hector Dyer, Stanford’s 220-yard 
dash man, has exceptionally long legs, 
which give him tremendous drive. He 
has always been a rather slow starter 
and has won most of his 100-yard 
dashes in the last 40 yards. It took 
Dyer almost half the distance to get 
going in the 220, but when he started 
his speed was tremendous. 


Carl H. Meinig, Cornell, ’31, was 
third by eight feet to Tolan in the 
1931 I.C. A.A. A.A. 220-yard dash. 
Tolan’s time was 21.1 seconds. Meinig 
was first in the Penn-Cornell Dual 
Meet, 1931, with the time of 21.3 
seconds. 


He is twenty-one years old, 5 feet 11 
inches tall and weighs 152.3 pounds. 
He prepared at Lawrenceville Pre- 
paratory School. 

Meinig won’the 100 and 200 dashes 
in the Cambridge-Oxford vs. Prince- 
ton-Cornell meet in London, England, 
in the summer of 1930. He was a 
strong finisher and showed best in the 
220-yard dash. He was slow in his 
first fifty yards and was not as con- 
sistent in the 100 as he was in the 
220. 


Calvin W. Miller is at present a 
junior at Williams, having competed 
for one year on the varsity track team. 
His performances last spring were 
consistently outstanding. In all of the 
Williams dual meets and in the New 
England Intercollegiates and the I. C. 
A. A. A. A. meet he competed in the 
dashes, both 100 yards and 220 yards. 
In all four of the dual meets he won 
first place in both of these events, be- 
ing timed in the 100-yard dash at 10 
seconds flat. In the 220-yard dash in 
the dual meets, his best time was 21.4 
seconds. At the New England Inter- 
collegiates he placed second in the 
100-yard dash in a very close race, and 
won the 220-yard dash in the time of 
21.7 seconds, which first place earned 
him the New England Intercollegiate 
championship for this race for the 
season. 

In the I.C.A.A.A.A. Meet at 
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Philadelphia he competed against the 
best men in the country in both of the 
dash events. He qualified for the finals 
in the 100-yard dash and took fifth 
place in the event, being clocked in the 
fast time of 9.8 seconds. In the 220- 
yard dash at this meet Miller qualified 
for the semi-finals but failed to reach 
the finals. 

As may be seen from the above rec- 
ords, Miller is a consistent performer 
in both of the dash events. In the 
winter he also runs in the dashes and 
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is credited with good times in both 
the 60 and 70-yard dashes. He ex- 
pects to compete in all of the Williams’ 
races this year and will doubtless be 
entered in the I. C. A. A. A. A. meet in 
California next July. 


TRONG determination and steady 
improvement tell the story of Vic- 

tor Williams’ running success. Second 
or third best among the Trojan 440 
men at the start of the 1930 track 
year, Williams hit his stride late in 
the season, taking third in the I. C. A. 
A. A. A. meet and moving up to sec- 
ond in the N. C. A. A. championships. 
On a soggy track in Pittsburgh. he 


climaxed his work for the season by 
taking first in the National A. A. U. 
championships in 48.9 seconds, a time 
that was remarkable when the un- 
favorable running conditions are 
considered. 

Williams continued his improvement 
in 1931, winning the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
quarter-mile championship in 47.4 sec- 
onds, more than a second faster than 
his best time of the year before. 

A hard drive and.a strong finish 
characterize Williams’ work on the 
track. Of medium build, he combines 
splendid running form with a cour- 
ageous heart that has pulled him 
through numerous terrific finishes. 
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He finished his collegiate competition 
in 1931 and should make a strong bid 
for Olympic honors. 

Ben Eastman, 440 and 880 athlete 
from Stanford, is a great natural run- 
ner—one of the smoothest ever to per- 
form on a Pacific Coast track. He is 
tall, slender and very trimly built. He 
has splendid vitality and is a very 
hard worker. There is absolutely no 
waste motion in his running. He has 
great natural speed and has already 
done 21.5 in the 220 this year. 

Track captain at the University of 
Washington in 1931 Talbot Hartley 
went to college from Puyallup High 
School, Washington. He finished his 
collegiate competition in 1931. 


In high school he ran the half-mile 
until his senior year and then ran the 
quarter-mile. His best time in 1930 
was 48.8. In his last year of college 
he lowered this time by nearly a sec- 
ond, winning one of his races in an 
even 48.0 seconds. 

There is nothing unusual or flashy 
about his style of running. He tends 
to run an even race all the way. 

In physical development, Dale Letts, 
University of Chicago quarter- and 
half-miler, is impressive for a runner, 
being heavier than the average. He 
is six feet tall and weighs 165 pounds. 
He runs with very little effort and 
with his body in perfect control. He 
is therefore able to increase his pace 
no matter what the emergency. He 
is faster than is customary with quar- 
ter- and half-milers, being able to run 
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the 220-yard dash in 22.1 seconds. In 
most respects Letts’ running form is 
nearly ideal. His stride is long, his 
body relaxed and he does not kick up 
behind, which is so common even in 
fine runners. The forword lean of his 
body is at a perfect angle. Probably 
his most valuable asset is that he 
retains this nearly perfect form when 
exhausted, never tying up as so many 
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runners do at the end of a fast race. 
Undoubtedly, his wonderful constitu- 
tion, built up by rigid training and 
clean living even out of track season, 
is the reason for his fine record. With 
remarkable rapidity he regains his 
running strength after a period of 
rest. 


Letts made his best 1930 time in the 
half-mile, 1:56, in the Big Ten Con- 
ference Meet. His 1931 season was 
even more successful, winning for him 
a place on the Honor Roll in both the 
440 and 880. His half-mile time at 
the 1931 National Collegiates was 
1:53.5, over two seconds better than 
his time of the previous year at the 
same distance, 

James Gordon of Miami is a splen- 
did all-around athlete. He played end 
on the football team three years and 
played a good game of basketball, but 
perhaps made his best record in track. 
He is twenty-two years old, 5 feet 10 
inches in height and weighs about 160 
pounds. 

With comparatively little high 
school track experience, he started as 
a freshman at Miami, running the 
dashes, including the quarter-mile. He 
also ran the 220-yard low hurdles and 
established a Miami freshman record. 
Starting his first year of varsity com- 
petition, it soon became apparent that 
his best race was between 220 and 440 
yards, and his coach, George Rider, 
therefore had him specialize on these 
distances although continuing to run 
the dashes in dual meets. 

He ran anchor on the mile relay for 
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three years and has the distinction of 
never having lost a quarter-mile race 
in Buckeye Conference competition. 
He ran the 440 consistently under 
fifty seconds and probably climaxed 
his Buckeye career as a runner when 
in the Conference meet of 1931, held 
at the University of Cincinnati, he 
established a new Conference record 
for the quarter-mile, running it in 
48.3 seconds. This time is more no- 
table since the race was run around 
two turns and on a water soaked 
track. Only a few minutes before, he 
ran the 100-yard dash in 9.8 seconds. 
Two weeks later, he ran a close second 
to Vic Williams in the N.C.A.A. Meet 
at Chicago, and later in the summer 
placed in the National A. A. U. 440 at 
Lincoln, Nebraska. Gordon is really a 
great 300-yard runner also, having 
won this event at the Illinois Relay 
Carnival in 1930 and 1931. 

"He is a rather long, free-striding 
runner of the sprint type and owes his 
success in running, probably, to a very 
careful study of technique, a burning 
desire to succeed, a willingness to 
follow instructions to the letter and 
last but not least to the fact that he 
was never out of training a day dur- 
ing his college career. 


At the present time, Gordon is run- 
ning for the Los Angeles Athletic Club 
in California and is there for the 
specific purpose of making the Olym- 
pic team next summer. 

Arnold G. Adams, ’33, went to Bates 
College, \Lewiston;. Maine, in the fall 
of 1929 with a good record in 440 
running established at Worcester 
Seuth High, Massachusetts. His best 
performances were a 51 quarter at the 
New Hampshire Interscholastics and 
an indoor 600 record of 1:21. The 
freshman rule kept him from varsity 
competition, which was a good thing 
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inasmuch as he was none too rugged. 
He ran in the freshmen cross-country 
team and won all his races in the 300 
and 600 in freshmen meets that win- 
ter. The easy competition tended to 
build him up. That spring he ran a 
quarter in 49.8, equaling the college 
and state records. In his sophomore 
year he ran on the varsity two-mile 
team. He was state and New England 
champion, setting a new New England 
record of 48.4 seconds. 

Adams is 5 feet 11% inches tall 
and weighs 138 pounds. He runs with 
a smooth, pretty stride. He is a very 
heady runner and a great fighter at 
the finish. His only weaknesses are 
lack of weight and a slow start. He is 
very unassuming and popular on the 
Bates campus where he is a member 
of the Athletic Council and president 
of his class. 

Horace Steel runs an even race 
from start to finish, says Lawson 
Robertson, Track Coach at the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. He has a 
long stride that carries him along 
gracefully. He lacks competitive ex- 
perience because he never wore a track 
shoe until he entered the University 
as a freshman. This year should be 
his best in the quarter-mile. His best 
time for the double furlong is 48.2 
seconds. 

Edwin F. Russell was a sprinter 
when he attended Rochester, New 
York, High School, but he derided to 
enter competition in the 440-yard 
dash when he entered the University 
of Michigan. Consequently, he began 
work in the longer dash as soon as he 
enrolled at Michigan and immediately 
showed promise. This was his pro- 
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gram despite the fact that he had 
negotiated the century in 10.1 seconds 
and the 220-yard dash in 22.6 while 
' in high school. 

Russell immediately showed promise 
in the new event when his opportuni- 
ties arrived. He took fourth place in 
the Western Conference indoor meet 
and picked up two places to finish as 
runner-up in the Big Ten’s outdoor 
meet. 

Knowing Russell’s ability and his 
running heart, Coach Charlie Hoyt 
anticipated that he would have a big 
year last season. Russell did not dis- 
appoint, being undefeated indoors and 
outdoors. Furthermore he served as 
anchor man on the crack mile relay 
team that won all but one of its starts 
indoors and outdoors and broke the 
Western Conference record in the out- 
door meet. Russell’s best performance 
: in the quarter was at the Conference 
Meet, where he stepped the distance 
in 48.5 seconds, running around two 
turns. 

Russell runs with a long easy stride, 
is much relaxed and finishes with a 
burst of speed that never fails to 
please. He appears stronger this year 
than ever, and, barring injury, is 
likely to beat his time of a year ago. 
He is twenty-one years old, 6 feet tall, 
weighs 160 pounds and is captain of 
the Michigan team this year. 

Russell is following in the footsteps 
of his father, Herman Russell, who 
was at Michigan in 1898-99 as a broad 
jumper. The best distance set by the 
senior Russell was 22 feet 10 inches. 

George Jones, ’31, of the University 
of Kansas was consistent at 49 sec- 
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onds flat in the 440-yard dash and 
might have been somewhat better but 
for injuries and illness. He was an 
extremely intelligent runner and 
especially hard to beat indoors. He 
was 5 feet 9 inches tall and weighed 
only 122 pounds. His greatest weak- 
ness was his inability to repeat until 
after a long rest. 

David Cobb of Harvard University 
is a distance runner with a beautiful 
long, slow, steady stride. In a meet 
in Germany last summer he ran the 
800 metres in 1:52. 

Earl Labertew, Iowa State College, 
is the type of runner that a coach 
never has to worry about—a steady, 
faithful trainer who can always be 
depended upon to “come through” ina 
race, according to Robert Simpson, his 
coach. 

He may not run so smoothly or so 
gracefully as one might wish, but he 
has an indomitable will to win that 
more than makes up for the lack of 
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grace. This was graphice llustrated 
last fall when he finished a race on a 
broken leg, and beat three opponents. 
He runs as if he were “tied up” and 
twists his shoulders from left to right 
to some extent, but he always has a 
sprint at the finish. In his 1:55.2 race 
he probably could have done around 
1:53 if he had not slowed down in the 
last hundred yards of the race to let a 
team mate come up and tie with him 
for first place. This the team mate 
failed to do by less than a yard. 
Labertew never did any running in 
high school. He has two more years 


of varsity competition. 
Joseph Sivak, who finished his But- 
ler inter-collegiate competition in the 





spring of 1931, was not only one of the 
finest athletes that Butler ever pro- 
duced, but was one of the few men 
who had good grades and yet was will- 
ing to accept instruction. Although 
Sivak’s career as a miler during his 
senior year was rather disappointing, 
his track work as a whole throughout 
the season was much improved. Sivak 
could run a creditable 220, 440, half 
mile or mile. 

Sivak has built up great strength 
and has developed a smooth style of 
running, and this, together with his 
strong determination, won for him in 
the spring of 1930 the National Inter- 
collegiate mile championship. Although 
he had an off day the following Na- 
tional Meet, he finished “up in the 
money.” 

An interest in music, which kept 
Marion Van Laningham out of compe- 
tition during the seasons 1928, 1929 
and 1930, fortunately did not prevent 
his return to Drake University ath- 
letics in 1931 for his final year of 
competition and his consequent estab- 
lishment of the satisfactory mark of 
1:55 in the half-mile run. 

Van Laningham was beaten in but 
one race last season, the National 
Collegiate 880, in which he placed 
sixth. Although his best recorded 
time was 1:55 out of doors, the ac- 
complishment was probably no better 
than his 1:59 half on a twelve lap clay 
track in the 1931 Missouri Valley 
Indoor Championships. 

Van Laningham’s style was excel- 
lent. He made good use of his arms 
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and lifted his knees high in his 
straight-forward long-striding leg ac- 
tion. His six foot stature and normal 
weight of 185 pounds gave him the 
necessary strength to start out fast 
and continue at his own pace to the 
finish in most of his races. He had a 
reasonably strong finish, too, being 
able to hold his own when challenged 
near the tape. His success was also 
partly due, undoubtedly, to his ability 
to judge pace accurately. 

Ed Genung, half-miler from the 
University of Washington, is a grad- 
uate of Roosevelt High School in Seat- 
tle, but never won a first place while 
in high school, nor as a freshman in 
college. In 1929, however, he had 
most phenomena! success, winning 
every race but one in Denver. He 
won the half-mile at the N. C. A. A. 
Meet in 1:55. He did not compete 
during 1930, but when he returned to 
the track in 1931 he lowered his best 
time to 1:53.6. 

He is 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs about 150 pounds. He is a 
good fighter, with lots of driving fin- 
ish over the last 250 yards. 

George Bullwinkle of the College of 
the City of New York in street clothes 
is a slender, pale, almost anemic- 
looking 130-pound boy, in appearance 
anything but a promising young ath- 
lete. The metamorphosis is astonish- 
ing when Bullwinkle climbs into track 
togs and gets in action. Then one 
sees a beautifully conditioned athlete 
whose smooth-flowing stride and fault- 
less form have carried him over dis- 
tances much faster than most of half- 
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milers have ever travelled. 

In 1930, Bullwinkle was on the 
Honor Roll in both the half-mile and 
the mile. His best time in the latter 
event was 4:18.4 made in the I. C. 
A. A. A. A. Meet. His best 1931 time 
in the half-mile did not quite equal 
his record of 1:54.7, made in a trial 
heat at the I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet. 

Russell Chapman of Bates College 
had the best season of his career dur- 
ing the winter of 1930-31 indoors. He 
ran anchor on the two-mile team 
which won the open race at the B.A. A. 
meet and also defeated Penn at the 
Melrose games. He defeated Seraphim 
Martin of France and Dr. Paul Martin 
of Switzerland in a special 880 race in 
1:53.6. This came about an hour 
after a 1:55 race on the relay team. 
At the N. Y. A. C. games, February 
16, 1931, he defeated Seraphim Martin 
wy eg Edwards in a special 880 in 

752.8. 


His best race of all time was his 
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attempt at a new world’s record at the 
I. C. A. A. A. A. Indoor Meet. His 
time of 1:51.5 was only 0.1 second 
short of the world’s indoor record and 
it was 0.1 second faster than the 
world’s outdoor record. The field kept 
him to a slow first quarter and fur- 


nished no competition for the last 
quarter, 

Out of doors he was the four-time 
state and New England champion. He 
is competing this winter for the Prov- 
idence Y. M. C. A. and will train for 
the Olympic tryouts in the spring. 


AY PUTNAM, miler and two- 

miler of Iowa State College, is 
close to 6 feet in height and weighs 
around 160 pounds. When he reported 
for freshman track in the fall of 1927, 
he thought that all that was necessary 
to be a good miler or two miler was to 
have plenty of endurance and wind 
(which he had), and that speed was 
not necessary. His stride was short 
and his arm action very poor, accord- 
ing to Robert Simpson, coach of track 
at Iowa State. 

Coach Simpson finally convinced 
him that, if he were ever to be a point 
winner, he must have better action 
and develop some speed. At first he 
could not-run a quarter under seventy 
seconds. 

At the present time, he has a 
smooth running action which carries 
him along with very little effort. He 
runs erect and carries his arms higher 
than the average runner. He now can 
do the first quarter of a mile in close 
to 60 seconds and keep on going, and 
has developed a fairly good sprint at 
the finish. 

Ralph Hill graduated last spring 
from the University of Oregon and 
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will try out for the Olympic games as 
a member of either the Olympic club 
of San Francisco or the Los Angeles 
Athletic Club. Hill’s progress in the 
mile run was remarkable for tho fact 
that he had no experience previous to 
coming to Oregon. 

He is purely the pace type of run- 
ner without speed. He has a wonder- 
ful amount of endurance and seems to 
run best in a small group where there 
is no interference, which allows him 
to run his own pace. He has not the 
speed to make up the distance lost if 
jostled. He can do better than 4:19 
any time and will make a good bid for 
the Olympic Games. 


William _McKniff, University of - 


Pennsylvania miler, has great possi- 
bilities but has never reached the 
height of his ability. He has run his 
event in 4:17.4, Like Coan, he is not 
rugged enough to stand up under a 
series of hard races. He should reach 
his best form this season, according 
to Coach Lawson Robertson. 

Norwood P. Hallowell of Harvard is 
a typical mid-distance man of the 
greyhound type. He has very easy 
action and is capable of a half-mile in 
1:54. He has done 1:55 for the half- 
mile after having previously run a 
mile. 

At the Harvard-Yale vs. Oxford- 
Cambridge track meet last summer he 
ran a 4:19 mile (which in America 
would correspond to about 4:14 time), 
on a muddy track, against a man who 
was expected to do 4:17. 

Ward F. Hardman entered the 
Naval Academy from St. Joseph, 
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Missouri, where he had had two years 


of running at the local high school. 


He had shaded 4:29 for the mile and 
1:59 for the half before entering 
Annapolis. He was a sophomore last 


year and in his first varsity competi- 
tion. 
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Hardman is a natural runner but 
has a slight tendency to tie up in the 
last part of his race. This habit has 
bothered him more in the 880 than the 
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mile. At the Penn Relays last April he 
ran under 1:54 for his leg in the 
sprint medley relay. Besides his 4:18 
mile against Ohio State, later beating 
Bill Bloor in the half in 1:58.9, he ran 
a 4:21 mile against West Virginia 

a 1:57.5 half. . 

He is 5 feet 9 inches tall and weighs 
145 pounds. He is built like a thor- 
oughbred race horse. He is very fast 
for a 440 and is a great cross-country 
runner although the rough going 
bothers his legs somewhat in the fall. 
He trains faithfully and both he and 
his Coach, E. J. Thomson, think he 
can cut five seconds from his best 
time of 1931. . 

Lack of “big-time” experience both- 
ered Hardman at the National Colle- 
giate Meet last June. He was in Chi- 
cago two days ahead of time and he 
worried about the 4:16 milers who 
were to run against him. Coach 
Thomson plans to get him in fast 
company this winter and believes he 
will be one of the men at Los Angeles 
next summer. He was nineteen years 
old last July. 

Rodney Morris Leas went to Indi- 
ana an ambitious, persevering fresh- 
man. He gave promise in cross-coun- 
try trials and owes his varsity success 
to his long distance running. With no 
natural speed, he was compelled to 
work for endurance. 

His success gave him eighth place 
as a sophomore in the Big Ten Con- 
ference Cross-Country Meet. The 
next year he moved up to second plaee 
and in his senior year, first place. He 
was captain of his team, and had the 
unusual distinction of going through 
three years on an undefeated cross- 
country team. 

In sophomore track competition 
Leas won first place in the Southern 
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William McKniff, University of 
Pennsylvania 


Relays, two-mile; the Kansas Relays, 
3,000 meters; second place in the Con- 
ference two-mile; first place in the 
Indiana State Meet and fourth place 
in the N. C. A. A. two-mile. 

In his junior and senior years he 
showed continued improvement with 
victory in the two-mile. He was also 
a member of the four-mile relay team. 
His career was climaxed by his first 
place in the Conference one-mile. 

At graduation Leas was just begin- 
ning to reach his normal possibility of 
_ performance. During his three years 
of competition he was an inspiration 
to his team mates and a joy to his 
coach in accepting responsibility to 
the utmost of his capacity. 

Leas majored in chemistry and is 
now doing graduate work. He keeps 
up his running and may decide to try 
for the Olympic team. 

Laurence R. Kirk, who established 
a new Wisconsin record in the mile 
when he ran in 4:19.8 last spring, 
never ran the distances in high school. 
He entered the University of Wiscon- 
sin from Seaside, Oregon, and is now 
a senior, majoring in political science. 
He is an honor student and won a 
legislative scholarship in his sopho- 
more year. In addition to setting this 
mile record, Kirk won his letter in 
both cross-country and track at Wis- 
consin and finished a close second in 
the Conference mile in 1931. 

Captain Jack Walter of the 1932 
Marquette University track team is a 
smooth, cool runner, consistent 
throughout any event in which he 
appears, and does not depend on any 
great burst at the finish to achieve 
victory. He is strong on the middle 
distances and a dependable man in the 
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mile, having run the latter distance on 
Marquette’s championship medley re- 
lay team for the last two seasons. 

Walter was a member of the 1928 
Canadian Olympic team, as was his 
brother, Pete, also a Marquette track- 
man. His home is in Listowel, 
Ontario, Canada. 

Carl Coan of the University of 
Pennsylvania, who ran the distance in 
4:13 to win the Baxter Mile last year, 
and who is consistently able to run 
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under 4:20 in his favorite event, has 
a splendid amount of reserve power, 
despite his lack of size. He is a 
splendid competitor who reaches his 
best form when the opposition is 
strongest. He runs with a smooth, 
even stride. 


LARK §S. CHAMBERLAIN of 

Michigan State College remains 
a constant source of surprise to those 
who knew him when he first entered 
college. Weighing but 115 pounds at 
eighteen years of age, and with abso- 
lutely no high school athletic experi- 
ence of any kind, he appeared to be a 
decidedly poor prospect from every 
angle. 

Nevertheless, in a few weeks he 
gave evidence of unlimited stamina in 
spite of his ludicrous form and ex- 
tremely frail physique. His progress 
the first year was slow but steady, and 
his initial appearances in intercolle- 
giate competition consisted of a series 
of sharp defeats. His speed was 
gradually built up so that by late 
spring of 1930 he was able to perform 
exceptionally at both the mile and 
two-mile. During the summer of 1930 
he gained a good deal of experience in 
A. A. U. competition, placing in both 
the National A. A, U. Junior mile and 
the National A. A. U. Senior six-mile 
runs and competing as a member of 
the United States three-mile team in 
the meet with the British Empire. 

After a short rest, he took up train- 
ing for cross-country, and a great im- 
provement in both form and speed was 
at once apparent. He swept through 
the cross-country season without de- 
feat, setting course records in each 
performance, and climaxed the season 
by winning the I. C. A. A. A. A. 
championship at Van Cortlandt Park, 
running the’ rain-soaked  six-mile 
course in 30:19. Reporting for indoor 
track after a rest of six weeks, Cham- 
berlain fulfilled his coach’s predictions 
by running the mile on a sixteen-lap 
track in 4:26.4 and the half-mile in 
2:04. The outdoor season, however, 
saw his best performances with a 
9:23.1 two-mile at the Drake relays, a 
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1:16.8 mile in the Michigan State 
Intercollegiate, and a 9:18.7 two-mile 
in the Central Intercollegiate Meet at 
Marquette. Two weeks later he won 
the N. C. A. A. two-mile on a soft 
track in 9:23.0. The 1931 cross-coun- 
try season proved his championship 
caliber, for, after losing his I. C. A. 
A. A. A. title to Dean of Pennsylvania 
in a heartbreaking battle at the finish, 
he came back a week later to capture 
the National Senior A. A. U. six-mile 
cross-country championship in the 
remarkable time of 29:42, 

In spite of his acquired speed, 


Chamberlain is a true long-distance 
runner. He runs nearly flat-footed 
and at full speed there is little change 
in his style. The most remarkable 
thing about his performances seems 
to be his amazing versatility, as 
shown in the 1930 National A. A. U. 
meet at Pittsburgh (mentioned above) 
when he placed in both the Junior mile 
and the Senior six-mile. Physically 
he has become considerably more 
rugged and now weighs about 135 
pounds, is big-chested and _ broad- 
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shouldered. In his training schedule 
most emphasis is laid on developing 
speed over distance of from half to 
three-quarters of a mile. His excep- 
tional stamina makes possible rigor- 
ous efforts to improve this speed and 
his deficient sprinting ability. 

George B. Wright of Wisconsin, 
winner of the Conference two-mile, in 
which he also set a new record of 
9:21.9, is a typical Tom Jones product 
in the distance running field, never 
having run the distances in high 
school. Wright is captain-elect of the 
Wisconsin cross-country team. He is 
a junior in the College of Agriculture 
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and hails from Belmont, Wisconsin. 

Paul Rekers, Penn State’s two-miler, 
had never done better than 4:40 for a 
mile before entering college. He ran 
on a winning freshman cross-country 
team but was by no means the best 
man on the team. However, by hard 
work and careful, conscientious train- 
ing, he made a place on a winning 
four-mile relay team in the spring of 
1929. 

The style used by Rekers is a bit 
short, and his arm action is jerky and 
a little too aggressive for distance 
running, as viewed by the coaches of 
the school of theory. Rekers runs 
with a low knee action and a fairly 
wide arm action. His legs and arms, 
however, work in perfect unison. He 
has power, and when in condition his 
endurance is remarkable. 

His faults in style and form are 
compensated for by virtue of his love 
of running, his desire to win, his clean 
living and enduring training rules. 
Rekers is a fine example of a made 
runner. No defeat ever discourages 
him and no victory ever satisfies him. 
His one desire is to run gamely and 
well. 

Coach Nat Cartmell of Penn State 
discovered that Rekers was essentially 
an indoor board track runner rather 
than an out-of-doors star. He attrib- 
utes this indoor running superiority 
to the peculiar style mentioned above. 
Cartmell found that Rekers ran better 
without spikes than with them. Rekers 
had a way of shoving or sliding his 
foot forward that caused spikes to in- 
terfere rather than assist in his run- 
ning. Over a very wet or soft track 
this doing away with spikes was not 
resorted to. 

Albert F. Ranney, Cornell Univer- 
sity, ’32, was second to McCluskey by 
four yards in the I. C. A.A.A.A,. two- 
mile, 1931. McCluskey’s time was 9 
minutes 26-6 seconds. Ranney took 
first place in the Penn-Cornell Meet, 
1981, and first place in the Dartmouth- 
Harvard-Cornell Indoor Meet, 1931, in 
9 minutes 35 seconds. 

He is twenty years old, 6 feet in 
height and weighs 143 pounds. He 
prepared at Putney High School, 
Putney, Vermont. 

Ranney never competed before en- 
tering Cornell. His best two-mile per- 
formance was at the 1931 I.C. A.A. 
A. A. Championships where he was a 
close second. He is not a fast miler; 
the best he has done in the mile is 
4. minutes 29 seconds. He has one 
more year and should cut his time 
somewhat when this year’s training 
ends. He was very consistent in his 
outdoor running. 

Henry Allen Brocksmith entered 
Indiana University in February, 1929. 
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Up to this time his entire life had 
been spent on a farm near Oaktown, 
Indiana. He soon felt the need for 
exercise and was advised to go out 
for track. His first efforts were not 
promising, but his zest for work at- 
tracted the attention of E. C. Hayes, 
Indiana coach. The wasteful leg, arm 
and body action, common to strong, 
inexperienced beginners, gradually 
changed to a smoother, better co-or- 
dinated form. 


“Brocksmith’s constant improve- 
ment,” according to Coach Hayes, “is 
due to his ability to accept correction 
and to apply himself mentally and 
physically toward a definite objective. 
The free, easy style of his stride 
makes it possible for him to maintain 
a fast pace for the entire distance of 
his run.” 


Brocksmith’s academic record sur- 
passes his athletic record, and his 
hours for exercise on the track have 
always been secondary to class prepa- 
ration. Running is his play activity, 
engaged in joyfully and, when occa- 
sion demands, seriously. 

Glenn Dawson, Oklahoma distance 
runner, has a powerful running motor. 
He has been running ever since grade 
school and consequently has powerful 
legs, heart and lungs. When he sets 
his head to stay with an opponent, he 
is hard to shake, according to his 
coach, John Jacobs. He is a strong 
pace-setter, too, and it takes a cham- 
pion to stay up with him. Dawson 
loves running. He does not dread 
practice nor competition and gets as 
much fun out of a practice race as 
anybody. He would walk miles to run 
anybody, any race. 

Dawson runs fairly erect with a 
fairly short stride and can sprint at 
top speed for most of the last lap. He 
developed this sprinting ability 
through competition over dash routes 
with sprinters and middle distance 
runners. He is proficient over any 
route from 880 yards through six 
miles. Dawson does not go stale as do 
many distance runners. Last season 
he ran a 4:24.1 mile indoors about 
March 1 and a 4:23 mile outdoors Sep- 
tember 5 to win the Canadian National 
Exposition mile at Toronto. He is 
especially effective over the six-mile 
route. Although he did not have a 
single competitive race before enter- 
ing the National Senior A. A. U. six- 
mile cross-country run at Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, last November, he finished 
third to Chamberlain and Zepp in 
80:16, lacking but ten yards of over- 
hauling Zepp. With more competition 
previous to that race he would have 
given Chamberlain stern competition. 

Everitt Mossman, two-miler and 
captain of the 1931 University of Cali- 


fornia track team, was undefeated in 
dual and intercollegiate meets on the 
Pacific Coast, but did not compete in 
either of the intercollegiate competi- 
tions during the summer. 

While Mossman’s times would not 
be unusually fast in competition in the 
East, he was clearly in a class by him- 
self among Pacific Coast distance run- 
ners, and his best time of 9:38.4 
equalled the all-time California-Stan- 
ford record for the event. Mossman’s 
best two-mile time is 9:34.6, estab- 
lished when a sophomore—the Pacific 
Coast intercollegiate record. 


Mossman was virtually unknown 
when he entered the University, but 
quickly developed into a promising 
athlete. He was undefeated as a 
sophomore in the two-mile. In 1930 
he switched to the four-lap race, but 
it was apparent that he was not a 
natural miler. His best. time was 
4:27.38. His chief feat of the season 
was his “iron man” performance in 
the California-Stanford meet, when he 
won the mile and then ran the two- 
mile in 9:51 to win. 

The be-spectacled Mossman, better 
known as “Spud” for his thatch of 
curly red hair, is small in stature, 
slight-in build, but runs with a relaxed 
ease and perfect sense of pace which 
enabled him to wear down more 
rugged competitors. During the year 
he defeated such strong runners as 
Unruh of Southern California, Aeber- 
sol of Stanford University and the 
Indian runner; Elmo, of the Los Ange- 
les Athletic Club. 

Albert Crosetto, two-miler, is a de- 
velopment at Washington State Col- 
lege. He showed no outstanding 
promise in high school and looked only 
average in his freshman year of com- 
petition. Toward the close of his first 
year of varsity competition he started 
improving. Last year he had an in- 
and-out season but came with a rush 
at the end of the season and showed 
himself easily the outstanding dis- 
tance runner of the Coast Conference, 
according to Coach Karl Schlademan. 


Crosetto runs with a long swinging 
stride beautifully co-ordinated with a 
shoulder shrug and a rather low and 
long arm swing. He is generally con- 
tent to let some other runner set the 
pace during the early stages of his 
race and then take the lead and run 
the field down in the last mile. He 
should be one of the best during this, 
his senior year. 

David A. de Moulpied, ’33, winner 
of the N. E. I. C. A. A. two-mile cham- 
pionship in 1931, is the smallest mem- 
ber of the University of New Hamp- 
shire track team, weighing 127 pounds 
when in his best condition. 

“He is the smoothest distance run- 
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ner I have ever seen,” according to 
P. C. Sweet, “although his method of 
running is unorthodox.” 

At the end of his stride, instead of 
the usual kick-up and forward swing 
of the foot he seems to pick up his 
foot and carry it forward on an almost 
straight line parallel with the track 
and barely clearing it. His form is so 
effortless that he gives the impression 
of flowing along. The surprising fea- 
ture of his running, considering his 
slight build and apparent lack of 
power in his stride, is that when run- 
ning against a strong wind he is 
affected far less than his larger and 
stronger striding opponents. 

He uses a definite schedule for each 
lap and is extremely cool and accurate 
in his judgment of pace regardless of 
his opponents. In his first year as a 
two-miler, de Moulpied was unde- 
feated in his race in five dual meets 
and the New England Championship. 

Joseph Perry (Pete) Austin, Mich- 
igan’s distance star in 1931, came into 
the spotlight with a rush, having been 
an ordinary miler during his four 
years at Three Oaks, Michigan, High 
School and only mediocre in the mile, 
two-mile and cross-country runs dur- 
ing his freshman, sophomore and 
junior years at the Wolverine school. 

Towering to a height of 6 feet 4% 
inches, Austin ran with a long stride, 
and, when he really stepped out in 
two-mile competition a year ago, be- 
came the focus for all eyes. He ap- 
peared a sensation indoors particu- 
larly, on the record books as well as 
to his followers. 


Fepruary, 1932 


Austin sustained the fracture of a 
small bone in his foot during his 
junior year at Michigan, which placed 
him out of competition for the season. 
Returning in the fall of 1930, he be- 
came something of a sensation as a 
cross-country runner, placing first in 
three meets and second in two more. 
He continued his remarkable work 
when the indoor track season opened, 
winning every two-mile run in which 
he competed, including the Western 
Conference Meet. His best time was 
made against Cornell when he finished 
the distance in 9:27.4. He won the 
Conference Meet in 9:33.6. 

Relays also engaged some of Aus- 
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tin’s attention last year. He was on 
the two-mile team which won at the 
West Virginia Relays. During the 
spring the team won its event at the 
Drake Relays and placed second at the 
Illinois and Ohio programs. During 
the outdoor track season he also won 
the two-mile event in the Illinois and 
Minnesota meets. 

Austin worked with the cross-coun- 
try team at Michigan last fall and is 
keeping in shape by running three 
times weekly now. The bulk of his 
time he spends on the campus, how- 
ever, where he is a graduate assistant 
in the Botany Department. He intends 
to acquire a doctor’s degree in botany, 
specializing in plant physiology. He is 
well fitted to go ahead, having won the 
Western Conference scholarship medal 
here last year by earning for his four 
years of work an average of 2.85 
honor points for each hour of work. 


ACK KELLER, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, class of 1932, the outstanding 


collegiate hurdler last season in his 
first year of college competition, has 
as his present ambition the breaking 
of the existing 120 and 220 hurdle 
marks. The fact that Bercey Beard 
made this pleasant task harder by 
knocking one-fifth of a second from 
Earl Thompson’s world record of 14.4 
for the 120 yard high hurdles last 
year, or that Dick Rockaway’s mark 
of 22.8 is faster than any one be- 
lieved the 220 hurdles could be run, 
has stimulated rather than discour- 
aged the Columbus, Ohio, lad in his 
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efforts to top not only his contem- 
poraries, but all existing records in 
his favorite events. 

Long-legged, loose jointed, fast 
enough to place in the hundred in the 
biggest meets of the country, Keller 
lacks only one important qualification 
of the record holder; namely, weight. 
Fifteen more pounds of muscle on his 
big frame would put him in a class by 
himself; would steady his wavering 
legs in their race against time, and 
would straighten his direction of 
flight, which was anything but con- 
stant during his sophomore year. 

A fine body-lean, high knee action 
and powerful arm action while on the 
flat, together with the range of his 
build, would cause him to be picked 
instantly as a hurdle type. All through 
high school Keller worked out with 
the Ohio State hurdlers, Guthrie and 
Rockaway, so that he has had the ad- 
vantage of learning hurdle technique 
in a way not available to the average 
high school boy. While this technique 
is still not so smooth as was that of 
the men he tried to imitate, his nat- 
ural speed has put him in a class by 
himself as a collegiate hurdler. 


Keller is a willing worker, studies 
his event with the interest a mother 
studies her child and is mentally and 
physically clean and alert. 

Lee Sentman entered the University 
of Illinois in the fall of 1927 from 
Decatur, Illinois, High School and 
graduated in the spring of 1931. Al- 
though he had established a reputa- 
tion as a schoolboy hurdler, he main- 
tained throughout his college career 
a sincere desire to learn and to perfect 
himself in his specialty. His perform- 
ance was marked with gradual im- 
provement because of his constant 
and untiring efforts to acquire better 
form. 


In 1930, Sentman was unbeaten in 
the high hurdles except by Anderson 
of Washington in the National Colle- 
giate Meet. Later the same day, Sent- 
man defeated Anderson in the low 
hurdles and established a new N.C. 
A. A. record for the event. 


Sentman was unusually successful 
during the indoor track season of 
1930-31 and in the spring won the 
high hurdles in the Intercollegiate 
Conference Meet in 14.4 seconds, de- 
feating Jack Keller of Ohio State. He 
did not compete in the N.C.A.A. 
Meet. 


Eugene E. Record, captain of Har- 
vard’s 1932 track team, is a big, 
strong, rugged boy and weighs 191 
pounds. His execution over the high 
hurdles is not finished but over the 
lows his form is very good. He ran 
as anchor man on the one-mile relay 
team which broke the world’s indoor 
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record and has run the 440 in 49 
seconds. 

“The most remarkable case of de- 
velopment I have seen in a hurdler,” 
says Coach E. C. Hayes in referring 
to J. E. Hatfield, Indiana hurdler. 
“Without speed he was forced to do a 
tremendous amount of form work over 
the hurdles. In each of his three years 
of college competition Hatfield showed 
decided improvement.” 

Brilliant competition by the coun- 
try’s best hurdlers, gave Hatfield sec- 
ond place in the National A. A. U. 
Championships in his senior year. At 
the end of his junior year he was se- 
lected to run on the shuttle hurdle 
relay team against the British Empire 
team. The following year he made 
the trip to South Africa with a group 
of outstanding athletes, and went 
through his competition there unde- 
feated. 

He is now working toward a medi- 
cal degree and training for the 
Olympics. 

H. V. Harlan of Texas A. and M. 
has demonstrated the remarkable im- 
provement that a hurdler makes when 
he finds he can use a satisfactory 
hurdle form. Unable to win a place 
on the freshman team, he developed so 
rapidly that he was high hurdle cham- 
pion in the Southwest Athletic Con- 
ference in his sophomore year. He 
defended his championship success- 
fully during his junior and senior 
years, making a new Conference rec- 
ord of 14.6. 

In this connection the following 
“believe it or not” story might be of 
interest. Harlan and Slocum, a team 
mate and Honor Roll man for the past 
two years, were room mates, class- 
mates and were from the same little 
Texas town of twenty-five hundred. 
Harlan was Conference champion in 
the high hurdles for three years while 
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Slocum was low hurdler champion for 
three years. Barring a spill over the 
hurdles they were good for first and 
second in all the races in both high 
and low hurdles for their three years 
of Conference competition. 

In speaking of Harlan’s form in the 
high hurdles, his coach, Frank G. An- 
derson, points out that he has a direct 
straight ahead body action. Coach An- 
derson believes his left arm should be 
dipped a little lower, but that his arm 
action outside of that tendency is 
nearly perfect. According to Ander- 
son, arm action is one of the chief, if 
not the most essential, factors in high 
hurdling. Harlan’s hands were always 
kept close to his sides as they were 
brought to the réar with the palms 
facing the hips, thumbs slightly in- 
ward. The hurdler who makes a round 
house sweep with his arm as he goes 
over the hurdle is sure to twist his 
body out of line and come down in a 
poor position to strike out for the next 
hurdle. 

Robert Hager is fairly tall, 6 feet 
34 inches, limber in his hips, and will- 
ing to learn. These were his main 
qualifcations when he reported for 
the hurdles in 1928, according to Rob- 
ert Simpson, track coach at Iowa 
State College. His faults were many— 
for one thing, his arms and legs 
seemed to fly in all directions when 
he tried to clear a hurdle. His back 
leg was dragged far behind, and each 
time he landed he was twisted off line 
and balance to the left by his left arm 
being thrown violently around behind 
him. He also had the habit of looking 
around to see if he had cleared each 
hurdle. 

Coach Simpson rigged up a sort of 
harness for him to wear, which finally 
corrected him of the above-mentioned 
faults. Hager is so splay-footed that 
on a slow, soft track he gets very little 
traction. For this reason he must 
have a hard track to make record time. 
His light weight is a handicap under 
adverse conditions, as he weighs only 
158 pounds. 

At the present time he has good 
form over the hurdles, using the cor- 
rect diving “shoot” form. He is in- 
clined to nervousness, but is gradually 
getting over it. 

He now holds the Conference rec- 
ords in the 60-yard low and high hur- 
dles, indoors, with times of 7 seconds 
flat and 7.7 seconds, respectively, and 
the 120-yard high hurdles outdoors, 
with a time of 14.5 seconds. 

Charles F. Stanwood, Bowdoin, ’32, 
is the Maine and New England Inter- 
collegiate high hurdle and high jump 
champion. He was high scorer in the 
New England Intercollegiate Meet of 
1931. 

Stanwood, son of Professor Daniel 
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C. Stanwood of Bowdoin, started his 
track career in his freshman year, 
having had no previous experience. In 
three years he developed into cham- 
pionship form, and is one of the finest 
hurdlers in the East today. The track 
squad elected him captain for 1932 
and Coach Johnny Magee looks upon 
him as a potential Olympic contender. 

In addition to his track ability, 
Stanwood was a candidate for a 
Rhode’s scholarship. 

George H. Clark, Cornell Univer- 
sity, ’31, won a heat in the 1931 
I.C. A.A. A. A. high hurdles in 14.9 
seconds. He was second to Record in 
the finals by two feet. Record’s time 
was 14.6 seconds. 

Clark is twenty-one, is 6 feet %2 
inch tall and weighs 165 pounds. He 
prepared at the Paris, Illinois, High 
School. 

Clark was a high jumper in high 
school. He could do 5 feet 5 inches 
in that event. He did not report for 
high hurdling until the second semes- 
ter of his sophomore year. He devel- 
oped into the fastest high hurdler 
Cornell ever had. He did not show 
consistency until his senior year and 
his performance at the 1931 I. C. A. A. 
A. A. outdoor meet was his best. He 
is now in the Harvard University 
Business School and is continuing his 
hurdling there. Te intends to com- 
pete in the Olympic tryouts. He was 
not a very fast low hurdler. He lacked 
the speed for a high class performer 
in this event, though he scored many 
points for Cornell in dual meets as a 
low hurdler. 

Peyton Talbott came to Westmin- 
ster College with a background of only 
one year of high school track. During 
that year he was a 5 feet 6 inches 
high jumper. Being naturally adapted 
to the hurdles through his physical 
qualities, he was placed on the “soft 
hurdles” to learn form. 

He now holds the Missouri-Kansas 
college record of 14.9 seconds, and the 
M. C. A. U. Conference record of 14.9 
seconds in the high hurdles, and the 
low hurdle record of 24.2 seconds. 

Talbott is an ideal athlete, a clean 
trainer, a great competitor, a willing 
worker, eager to learn hurdling and 
possessed of a fine disposition. He has 
proved that it is possible to advance 
far in the hurdling world with hard 
work, cutting down his time each 
year: 17.0 in his freshman year, 15.5 
in his sophomore year, 15.0 in his 
junior year and 14.8 in his senior 
year. 

Talbott can get over the hurdles 
with almost perfect standard form. 
Lack of natural speed has been his big 
handicap, but each year he has gained 
speed. Weighing 160 pounds, he could 
use twenty more pounds to help him 
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reach the championship class of hur- 
dlers. However, he is only twenty 
years of age and is 6 feet 1 inch in 
height. He should improve his form 
and speed, and gain enough weight to 
be one of the contenders for a place 
on the 1932 Olympic team. \ 

At present, Talbvtt is taking his 
graduate work at the University of 
Southern California and working out 


with the Los Angeles Athletic Club. ~~ 


Bernard Gridley, ’33, University of 
Kansas, consistently shaded 24 sec- 
onds flat in the 220-yard low hurdles. 
He was neither a graceful runner nor 
a smooth hurdler but ran with great 
power and determination. He was 5 
feet 11 inches tall and weighed 165 
pounds. He was a star halfback in 
football and carried his tremendous 
drive to the cinders when he checked 
in for track. 

William Mordock of the University 
of Utah is an ideal track athlete. He 
likes the sport and is a willing and 
conscientious worker. Before entering 
the University he was a fair hurdler. 
In his first year he lacked the stamina 
and speed plus form to become a good 
hurdler. He does light work in the 
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fall and works over two hurdles in- 
doors during the winter months. By 
so doing has developed a faster start 
and has attained good form, which 
are very essential. Last winter he 
started working on the high hurdles 
for the first time. His coach, Ike 
Armstrong, believes this has improved 
his low hurdle form and this year he 
expects him to be a good high hurdler. 


“Last year in Mordock’s workouts he 


was placed at times with the quarter 
milers which developed his stamina, 
and in some meets he was used in the 
mile relay team. His form is orthodox; 
as he has the required suppleness in 
his hips. He appears to step over the 
hurdles rather than jump and loses 
practically no time but takes the hur- 
dies in his stride. Last year in the 
state collegiate meet his time was 23.6 
and he won the Conference low hur- 
dles in 23.7. In the National Collegiate 
Meet at Chicago last year he qualified 
by running second to Payne of U.S. C. 
in the fast time of 28.6, being beaten 
by two yards. In the finals he was 
unfortunate in drawing lane one on a 
rain-soaked track which had been cut 
up by previous races and failed to 
place. He has one year more of 
competition. 

Raymond Flick, ’33, University of 
Kansas hurdler, who had had very lit- 
tle experience until last season, was 
inconsistent in his races. He was gen- 
erally better at the highs than at the 
lows. If he can remedy one or two 
major faults he should be a top-notch 
hurdler in both races. He was 6 feet 
2 inches tall, weighed 175 pounds and 
was only seventeen years old. 

A good, strong runner, a typical 
220-yard dash man who has been 
turned into a hurdler best describes 
John Brownlee of Duke University, 
who set a new Southern Conference 
record for the 220-yard low hurdles 
last spring. 

Brownlee has a long stride and with 
another year of practice should de- 
velop into one of the best hurdlers in 
the country. He runs with ease but 
digs in with power and skims the 
obstacles in his path with lightning- 
like rapidity. 

In dual meets Brownlee ran the 
100-yard dash, the 220-yard dash and 
the low hurdles. Sometimes he ran 
the high hurdles. He was the high in- 
dividual scorer of the team, averaging 
over 14 points a meet in five dual en- 
gagements. 

Coach Carl Voyles, formerly of Iili- 
nois, will take over the Duke track 
team this spring and plans to change 
Brownlee to the high hurdles, if he 
shows the same speed in that event 
that he has in the low hurdles. The 
star Duke runner is practicing on his 
new event now. 
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Brownlee broke the Conference rec- 
ord for the low hurdles in a trial meet 
before the main race at Birmingham 
by negotiating the distance in 24.2 
The next day he lowered it still fur- 
ther by covering the 220 yards in 24 
seconds flat. His times for the 100 
and the 220, while not the best, were 
good enough to win points for his 
team in dual meets. He is more of a 
competition runner, doing his best 
when someone is closing in on him. 

This is his junior year at Duke. He 
hails from Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
Outside of his track activities he is a 
member of the football team, playing 
at a halfback position, and was presi- 
dent of the freshman and sophomore 
classes in his first two years at Duke. 

Brownlee finished third in his event 
in the National Collegiates at Chicago, 
going there for the meet shortly after 
he had won top honors in the South- 
ern Conference affair. 

Eugene Beatty of Michigan Normal 
College at Ypsilanti, given a position 
in the 220-yard hurdles on this year’s 
Honor Roll, is the holder of the title 
in hurdle events in both the annual 
Penn Relays at Philadelphia and the 
National Junior A. A. U. In the latter 
meet, held at Lincoln, Nebraska, last 
year, he established what has been 
officially accepted as a new record. 

His prep career at Detroit North- 
eastern High School was a brilliant 
one prior to his donning the Huron 
garb of Michigan Normal. He was 
not only a hurdler but held state and 
national prep records at various times 
in the sprints from the century to the 
440. He is only a junior in college 
this year. 

Beatty trains almost constantly the 
year around for track and has devel- 
oped a smooth, easy knifing form over 
the barriers, which is considered by 
Coach Lloyd W. Olds as near to per- 
fect. He has become noted for a 
splendid spirit of competitive sports- 
manship, an outstanding example of 
which was noted when he ran the in- 
door lows in the annual Central Inter- 
collegiate winter games at Notre 
Dame last year. 

Beatty was leading Johnny O’Brien, 
Notre Dame star, by a stride or two 
when he tripped and fell directly in 
the latter’s lane but pulled himself 
heroically out of the way to allow 
O’Brien to go on to a new American 
indoor record. Beatty received a great 
hand for this act. 

Ernest Payne of Southern Cali- 
fornia, who led the low hurdles on the 
honor roll, is the ideal tall, lanky type 
for a hurdler and has very good form. 
He is a slow starter but a strong fin- 
isher. He has only fair speed, which 
has handicapped him, but he has a 
great finishing drive when running be- 
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hind and has shot out in front numer- 
ous times after trailing badly over the 
last hurdle. He is from Chaffey Union 
High School at Ontario and was a 
senior and captain of the Trojan team 
in 1931. 

William Carls of Southern Cali- 
fornia is an outstanding example of 
what may be accomplished by faith- 
ful training and hard work. He is 
relatively short for a hurdler, and his 
success last year and the year before 
in big meets was due largely to his 
perfection of form. He is not natu- 
rally fast, but has developed a great 
deal along this line and has the stam- 
ina to make a strong finsh. Short- 
legged champion hurdlers are scarce, 
as the lanky loose-jointed type usually 
makes good more easily in this event, 
but Carls by sheer hard work has 
made himself a stellar performer in 
his event. He is from Long Beach 
High School and was a junior last 
year. 

Dougal Russell went to Muskingum 
College an unknown as far as track 
was concerned. He was a fine football 
and basketball player but he had 
never run. Muskingum never starts 
training until late in March for the 
first meet about the first of May. 

Russell was used mostly as a 
sprinter in the early meets. He showed 
lots of power, so he was started on 
the low hurdles. In less than three 
weeks he was running them in less 
than 25 seconds. In the Ohio Inter- 
collegiate Conference meet he did 24 
seconds and finished before the rest 
of the field reached the last hurdle. 

Russell is the power type of runner. 
He has a wonderful pair of legs and 
he does not tire easily. He is what 
might be called a big man, weighing 
185 pounds and measuring over 6 
feet in height. 

James Lawrence of Abilene Chris- 
tian College ran the low hurdles for 
the first time last year. He ran the 
high hurdles the year previously, but 
he is not a good high hurdler. His 
form on the high hurdles is unortho- 
dox, but his form on the low hurdles 
is better. 

The first time that Lawrence strode 
through the low hurdles last season 
convinced his coach, Eddie Weems, 
that he belonged on the low hurdles. 
His time on the first trial was 25 sec- 
onds, and he did not miss a step. 
Coach Weems has had some good low 
hurdlers before, but he declares he has 
had none who could stride through the 
hurdles with the easy step that Law- 
rence has. This hurdler takes the 
usual ten steps to the first hurdle, and 
it comes naturally for him to take 
seven strides between the hurdles. His 
chief fault is in his arm movement. 

Lawrence developed speed and stam- 





ina by working with the sprinters and 
quarter-mile men. He was an alter- 
nate member of the Abilene Christian 
undefeated mile relay team. He also 
ran a 220 on the sprint medley relay. 
Lawrence ran the low hurdles in 24 
seconds in the Conference meet. This 
is his best time on the hurdles. He is 
a senior this: year and, according to 
Coach Weems, he should be one of the 
best hurdlers in America. 


ILLIAM GRABER, University 

of Southern California, is one of 
the few pole vaulters to exceed four- 
teen feet. Graber’s best 1931 mark 
of 14 feet 4% inch was made at the 
I. C. A. A. A. A. Meet. At the Na- 
tional Collegiates, he gained a three- 
way tie with McDermont of Illinois 
and Warne of Northwestern. This is 
his first year on the Honor Roll. 

Verne McDermont entered the Uni- 
versity of Illinois with the enviable 
record of having vaulted close to 13 
feet while in high school at Riverside, 
California. Even as a_ schoolboy 
vaulter, he had developed the ability 
to co-ordinate at the take-off. Later he 
perfected a very good swing and in- 
creased his running speed so as to 
allow a higher grip on the vaulting 
pole. Through arm and shoulder exer- 
cises he developed the upper part of 
his body. 

During the season of 1929-30, Mc- 
Dermont increased his vaulting height 
from 13 feet 4 inches to 13 feet 10% 
inches. At the National Collegiate 
Meet in 1931, hte tied with Graber of 
Southern California and Warne of 
Northwestern at 13 feet 10 5/6 inches. 

Handicapped by an operation on his 
right ankle during the Christmas holi- 
days, which necessitated the removal 
of a piece of bone from that member, 
Tommy Warne of Northwestern Uni- 
versity rounded into form slowly dur- 
ing the 1931 season. However, he 
sufficiently recovered his old power to 
win the Western Conference cham- 
pionship at 13 feet 9 11/16 inches, and 
to go into a triple tie with Graber of 
Southern California and McDermont 
of Illinois for the N.C. A.A. title at 
13: feet 105/6 inches, a new record 
for this meet. Incidently, Warne has 
never been defeated in the National 
Collegiate Championships, having been 
tied by the late Ward Edmonds of 
Stanford in his sophomore year and 
winning the title clearly in 1930. In 
each successive meet he has set a new 
N.C. A. A. record. 

Compactly and powerfully built, 
Tommy develops tremendous drive 
during his run to the take-off. He 
starts this run about 120 feet from 
the vaulting pit and uses check marks 
at twelve and six steps respectively 
from the point of his take-off. The 
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THE GREATEST ADVANCE IN 


D&M Zigzag Stitch 


(Patent Applied For) 


THE D&M SRV OFFICIAL 
FOOTBALL 


During the past fall football season, the 

new D & M 5RV Official Football has f 
proven by actual use that the claims 
made for it were facts. The revolution- 
ithaca ary D & M construction features—the 
FT ol le ee — ZIGZAG STITCH and RHINOTEX 
0°" aeons > LINING—have made possible a foot- 
ball that retains its original shape, re- 
mains Official, throughout the most 
Dad grueling tests and the tough punishment 

NO S56? SRV of gridiron play. 


S>UARANTEEO 


Of ficial 



















CONSTRUCTION OF THE SRV FOOTBALL 
AND 7GK BASKETBALL 


The lining of both of the new D & M Official Balls 
is composed of two layers of RHINOTEX, a super- 
strength fabric used exclusively by D & M. These 
two layers are sewed together with the ZIGZAG 
STITCH, dividing the lining into triangular sub- 
sections, equalizing all strain. 


The Tear Test 


In the Tear Test a section of the ZIGZAG Stitched RHINO- 
TEX LINING successfully withstood a weight of 406 
pounds. For comparative purposes the linings regularly used a 
in other well-known footballs were subjected to the same 

test—they tore at an average weight of only 267 pounds! 


The Stretch Test 

A D & M 5RV Official Football was carefully measured and 
the measurements recorded. Then the rear wheel of a 2-ton 
truck was driven on to it. After this severe test, new measure- 
ments were made; they showed that the ball was still 
Official. 

The thought, the science, the high-quality mate- 
rials that go into the D & M 5RV Official Football 
make it the dominating football for every American 
team. You follow the expert leadership of the 
nation’s foremost coaches when you turn to D & M. 
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INFLATED BALL CONSTRUCTION 





THE D&M 7GK OFFICIAL, 
BASKETBALL 


The same construction features em- 
ployed in the D & M 5RV Official Foot- 
ball—the ZIGZAG STITCH and 
RHINOTEX LINING—are used to 
give the same remarkable advantages to 
the D & M 7GK Official Basketball. 
Not only is it backed by the sensational 
success of the 5RV, but it has met 
with enthusiastic endorsement by 
coaches and players everywhere. It 
positively will not stretch or lose its 
shape in regular play. The D & M 7GK 
Official Basketball remains Official. 



























In the “Blow-out”’ test shown at 
the upper left, it has been proven 
that the ZIGZAG Stitched RHIN- 
OTEX LINING of the new D& M 
7GK Official Basketball will stand 
more than 55 pounds pressure per 
square inch. In the lower test, the 
7GK took 75 “wallops” against a 
concrete floor without losing its 
Official shape. 













Referring to the new D & M Official 
Basketball, Coach George Keogan of 


Notre Dame says:— 








“After putting the new D & M No. 7GK 
through every known test, I must admit 
it is the best playing and most durable 
ball I have ever seen. Frankly, its stam- 
ina is surprising—treally sensational.” 
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THE STANDARD OF MODERN FOOTBALL PROTECTION 


D&M Equipment 


Modern football equipment must do more than pro- 
tect the lives and limbs of players. It must protect 
their skill, their speed and their efficiency. All D & M 
football gear is designed and constructed to be fast, 
as well as safe. 

D & M Helmets, D & M Shoulder Pads, D & M Knee 
Pads and Thigh Guards give complete protection and 
complete freedom of action. They are made to rigid 
specifications—standards set up by the experience of 
leading football authorities. 


Three factors alone make a winning team:—men, 
equipment and training. But as the season progresses, 
a team’s equipment becomes more and more impor- 
tant. It’s good common sense to be absolutely certain 
that no small item in a player’s equipment is at fault. 
You can rely on D & M Football Equipment to keep 
every man at his maximum efficiency. 
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COMPLETE OUTFITS 
FOR EVERY SPORT 


D&M 
Athletic Clothing 


For all athletic activities, the year round, D & M 
offers up-to-date, speedy, serviceable clothing. Out- 
standing in this classification of the D & M line are 
the products shown on this page. A complete range 
of sizes and colors is always available in every type 
of uniform as well as separate pieces of athletic 
clothing. Light materials and careful design give 
speed where it’s necessary, correct tailoring assures 
right style and freedom of action. 


Most important of all, you can obtain D & M 
Athletic Clothing quickly. The D & M branches in 
New York and Chicago, as well as the factories at 
Plymouth, N. H. and Sutton, P. Q., are fully 
equipped to give quick deliveries on both stock and 
special orders. 


For high quality materials, fine manufacture, cor- 
rect styling and prompt delivery service, specify 
D & M Athletic Clothing. 
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WAPITI KIP 


ENDORSED AND USED 
BY BIG LEAGUERS 
D&M Gloves and Mitts 


“Chuck”? Klein, Hugh Kritz, Lewis Fonseca, and Frank 
| Hogan not alone use and endorse the gloves and mitts on this 
page, but their wide experience has aided in the construction 
design on these outstanding D & M models. 


The two fielders’ gloves are made of a special D & M leather, 


1 WAPITI KIP. It was developed for its longer wearing and 
highly flexible qualities, and is an exclusive D & M feature. 
| Very fine grained and pliable, WAPITI KIP does not require 


the usual “breaking in.’’ The catcher’s mitt, at the upper 
| right, is the style used by Frank Hogan and is without ques- 
tion the most popular behind-the-bat mitt in the Big 
Leagues. The baseman’s mitt below is constructed to the 
specifications of ‘“Lew’’ Fonseca and has great flexibility. 


Another D & M feature in baseball goods are Temper-ized 
and Grain Sealed bats. They’re oil-tempered, impregnated 
through and through, making them speedy and long driving. 


With the advice and experience of many leading National 

and American League players standing behind ‘‘Lucky Dog”’ 
baseball goods, you are certain of high quality in every 
article bearing the D & M trade mark. 


ERPER Ze 


RAIN SEALED 
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D&M IS BASEBALL 
HEADQUARTERS 


When you find the names of such big league 
aces as Walter Johnson, Howard Ehmke, 
“Chuck” Klein, Hugh Critz, Lewis Fonseca 
and Frank Hogan linked with the D & M Lucky 
Dog, you have real proof that Draper-Maynard 
is baseball headquarters. 


The keystone in the D & M complete baseball 
line is the Official League Ball No. 200C. It fits 
every specification of both the American and 
National League. From core to cover, only the 
finest materials are used. It’s firm, it’s lively— 


no better ball can possibly be made. 








Consistent with the quality of the Official 
League Ball are two other outstanding D & M 
balls--the P99 Playground Ball and the No. 
90 Indoor Baseball. Both have the D & M Dou- 
ble Safety Stitch—a patented feature—and a 
Kapok Center. The scientific Drop Test has 
proven conclusively the advantages of this 





patented stitch—has shown that it gives 
greater rebound and longer life. 
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THE “LUCKY 
DOG” IS A STEP AHEAD 


Pointing the Way 


When you “get down to cases” and weigh up the 
various points to be considered in buying athletic 
equipment—when you compare what is offered by 
various lines of sporting goods,—you’ll come to a 
very definite conclusion. It’s just this—Draper- 
Maynard is the leader in equipping every sport. 


Several products, typical of D & M leadership, are 
shown on this page. At the top is the D & M La- 
crosse Helmet—light in weight, yet giving com- 
plete protection to the head. The D & M Offficial 
Soccer Ball comes next in order. It has been 
adopted for four consecutive years for use in the 
English F. A. Cup Final Game, also the Amateur 
Final Game. The D & M Playground Basketball is 
of especially strong construction, designed for rough 
outdoor treatment. No less a pugilist than Jack 
Sharkey has given his hearty endorsement to D & 
M Official Boxing Gloves. This model carries his 
signature as proof that they meet his own specifi- 
cations. The D & M Official Volley Ball is shown 
below. It’s made on an 18-piece pattern of selected 
grade white calfskin. The D & M Hockey Glove is 
made of seal brown leather, roll bound. 


Taking the D & M line as a whole, you have an un- 
shaken leadership that is best expressed by the 
D & M trade mark. The ‘‘Lucky Dog”’ is a step 
ahead, pointing the way,—first to develop new im- 
provements in athletic equipment, first to offer 
them to coaches and players. That is why you can 
rely on D & M for the finest athletic equipment 
made. 
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D. G. Zimmerman, Tulane University 


fullest speed of his run is developed in 
the last five or six strides, carrying 
him into his take-off with great power. 

As the pole is seated in the box the 
left hand is shifted to within five or 
six inches of the top hand and, at the 
instant of shifting, the take-off is 
made by planting the left foot hard on 
the take-off mark and bounding for- 
ward on to the ball of the foot, leaving 
the ground with a combination bound 
and swing; the right leg is swung up- 
ward and straight ahead as the take- 
off bound taken on the left leg reaches 
its limit. 

The pull-up with the arms is started 
sharply as the take-off bound is made 
but is delayed after the swing of the 
right leg is started to allow the feet 
to be swung to their fullest height be- 
fore the pull is finished with the 
utmost power that can be applied. 
After the right leg reaches the highest 
point in its initial swing, the left is 
swung up to and past it, the right leg 
again passing the left in scissors 
fashion to aid in turning the body 
toward the cross-bar. With the chest 
toward the bar, the right leg is swung 
downward under the bar to aid in 
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Tom Warne, Northwestern University 


























W. B. Beecher, Indiana University 


lifting the upper body clear of the 
cross-bar. As the arms finish the pull- 
up, the speed of the swing has carried 
the body across the bar and the pole 
is disposed of with a sharp upward 
fling of the hands and forearms. 

Warne endeavors to attain complete 
relaxation in all his movements during 
a vault insofar as that is possible. 

Everett L. Colyer, Cornell Univer- 
sity, Class of ’31, won first place in 
the Dartmouth-Harvard-Cornell Meet, 
1931, with a vault of 13 feet 10% 
inches. He also won first in the In- 
door I.C. A. A. A. A. Meet, 1931, with 
a vault of 13 feet 84% inches to make 
him co-holder of the I.C. A. A. A. A. 
record. He set a Michigan field house 
record in the Michigan-Cornell Meet, 
1931, at 13 feet 6 inches. 

Colyer is twenty-two years old, 5 
feet 1144 inches in height and weighs 
155 pounds. He prepared at Hunting- 
ton High School, Huntington, Long 
Island. He had a record of 10 feet 
10.2 inches when he reported at Cor- 
nell. He was a hard worker and im- 
proved steadjly from year to year. His 
best performances were made in in- 
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E. L. Colyer, Cornell University 














E. B. DeGroot, Jr., Stanford University 
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door competition. Colyer’s perform- 
ance is a Cornell record. 

Clyde Coffman, ’33, of the Univer- 
sity of Kansas, was consistent at bet- 
ter than 18 feet in the pole vault. He 
also excelled at several other events 
and placed third in the National 
A. A. U. decathlon at Lincoln, Nebras- 
ka, last July behind Mortensen and 
Charles. He was 5 feet 10 inches tall, 
weighed 155 pounds and was nineteen 
years old. 

E. B. (Burt) DeGroot, Jr., pole 
vaulter, is from Stanford University. 
DeGroot’s success lies in his strength, 
as he is not fast down the runway. 
He has powerful shoulders and arms 
and is a very hard worker. 

William Bryce Beecher of Indiana 
came into prominence as a real pole 
vaulting threat in his second year of 
competition. From a 12 foot per- 
former he jumped to 13 feet 6 inches. 

His success was the result of inten- 
sive work on his upper body. He has 
become a skilled gymnast on gymna- 
sium apparatus. In his last year of 
competition Beecher is confident of 
improving his form and giving a real 
threat toward the Olympic finals. 


RRELL JONES, high jumper of 
Ball State Teachers College (In- 
diana), used an individual style of 
jumping which most closely resembled 
what has been called a _ short-hook 
Sweeney jump. He ran at the bar 
from the right at about a 60 degree 
angle and took off from his inside 
(right) foot. As he crossed the bar he 
was lying on his right side with both 
legs bent up at the knees and at the 
waist giving him a compact lay-out. 
From here he twisted to the inside and 
landed on both feet, facing the bar. 
His outstanding characteristics were 
an intense desire to win, making him a 
great competitive jumper. He trained 
rigidly throughout the year and was 
always in perfect condition. He devel- 
oped the jump he now uses in high 
school and has never changed it 
throughout several years of. competi- 
tion. He owes his jumping success to 
the wonderful spring that he has in 
his jumping leg. He feels that he 
could not jump at all if he had to use 
the other one. His improvement was 
gradual. In his junior year in college 
he jumped 6 feet 234 inches in both 
state meets, this being his highest. He 
always felt that 6 feet 4 inches was 
too high but said that if he ever got 
over it once he would do it consis- 
tently. In his senior year (1931) he 
got over 6 feet 4 inches in the Little 
State Meet and then broke the state 
record by jumping 6 feet 5 5/16 inches 
in the Big State Meet held at Purdue. 
Later he jumped 6 feet 634 inches at 
the district American Amateur Union 
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meet held in Chicago for his best 
record. 

Jones was used in most meets in the 
high hurdles as well as the high jump 
and he came to believe that running 
the hurdles helped his jumping. In 
the Indiana State Meet he made 
heights of 6 feet 3 3/16 inches, 6 feet 
45/16 inches, and 6 feet 5 5/16 inches 
after running his final heat in the 
high hurdles, in which he placed 
fourth. He won the National Collegi- 
ate high jump at 6 feet 334 inches on 
a cold, disagreeable day. In between 
jumps he would run over three hurdles 
three or four times to keep limber and 
warm and it seemed to work. 

















Darrell Jones, Ball State Teachers 

















Ted W. Shaw, University of Wisconsin 

















Robert Schroeder, Pittsburgh (Kansas) 
Teachers 


Jones is ambitious to jump in the 
coming Olympics and is working out 
at the University of Cincinnati where 
he is enrolled as an art student this 
year. 

Ted W. Shaw, University of Wis- 
consin high jumper, is a product of 
Oak Park, Illinois, High School. He 
tied for first place in both the indoor 
and outdoor Western Conference 
championship high jump last year and 
is consistently good for around 6 feet 
3 inches. Shaw holds the Wisconsin 
record in the high jump, 6 feet 6 3/16 
inches, made at the Kansas Relays in 
1930. He is captain of the 1932 track 
team at Wisconsin. 

Shaw is also an excellent pole vault- 
er and hurdler but Coach Jones has 
him confine his efforts to the high 
jump. He uses the Western roll in 
high jumping and his technique is so 
good that his style is never questioned. 
Shaw is 5 feet 11 inches tall and 
weighs 150 pounds. 

Robert Schroeder of Kansas State 
Teachers College, Pittsburg, made his 
best jump of 6 feet 5 inches in the 
Missouri-Kansas Interstate Meet. 
Schroeder’s approach is a run straight 
toward the cross-bar. He takes six 
strides, the first two of which are 
short and easy. The last four are 
more of a drive. 


His take-off is about 4% feet in 
front of the bar and from his right 
foot. The left leg as it crosses the bar 
first is slightly flexed at the knee, but 
the right leg is completely straight- 
ened out as it crosses the bar. Just as 
his hips clear the bar he swings his 
right leg forward and his left leg 
backward. This scissoring act helps 
raise the body and counter-balances 
him as he quickly throws his shoulders 
and arms upward to avoid knocking 
off the bar. He lands on both feet fac- 
ing the bar. 

John Russell of Bradley Polytechnic 
Institute graduated from a small high 
school where he played basketball, ran 
the half-mile and high jumped. He 
was slightly over 6 feet in height and 
weighed about 160 pounds. 

In his sophomore year at Bradley 
he reported for cross-country but was 
persuaded to practice high jumping. 
His form was gradually changed from 
a scissors to a semi-Sweeney. During 
the winter he jumped off the gymna- 
sium floor and developed into a very 
consistent performer. 

During the past season Russell 
jumped 6 feet 2% inches in an indoor 
dual meet with Marquette using rub- 
ber soled shoes. In the I. I. A.C. in- 
door meet with a dirt take-off he 
jumped 6 feet 45% inches, and set a 
record of the same height at the Texas 
Relays. He placed at the following re- 
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lay meets: Illinois, Rice, Kansas, 
Drake and Ohio. He is a fair high 
hurdler but did not hurdle much in 
competition. Russell graduated in 
1931, an honor student. 

Cam Hackle, high jumper, holds the 
University of Minnesota record of 
6 feet 4 inches. He tied for first in 
both the indoor and outdoor meets of 
the Western Conference, 1931. Hackle 
is a senior this year. He is an East- 
ern style jumper, using almost a per- 
fect Sweeney form. He is very con- 
sistent in his competition. He weighs 
130 pounds and is 5 feet 11 inches 
tall and is twenty-two years old. 

Calvin Milans, a sophomore last 
year at Dartmouth, performed very 
well. Of slight build, weighing less 
than 130 pounds and being just 5 feet 
8 inches in height, Milans succeeded = 
John Russell, Bradley Tech in clearing the bar at 6 feet 4 inches Cam Hackle, University of Minnesota 
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and barely missed 6 feet 6 inches. 
Milans is a Washington, D. C., boy. 
He uses the straight style jump and 
has a tremendous amount of spring. 
He is the ideal type of jumper inas- 
much as he uses a great amount of 
effort in his trials, getting everything 
he can into his jumping. He was the 
outstanding jumper in the college cir- 
cles in the East with the exception of 
O’Connell of Columbia, the indoor and 
outdoor Intercollegiate winner. 
Milans has a bright future before 
him as he has two more years of var- 
sity competition. With Spitz, the New 
York University phenom, Milans 
should be one of the best Eastern 
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jumpers this coming year, with a 
possibility of at least trying out for 
the Olympic team. 


IFTEEN times a champion in the 
broad jump, Edward L. Gordon, 
Jr., University of Iowa negro, finished 
his third year of intercollegiate com- 
petition by winning the Drake Relays, 
Western Conference and National 
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Collegiate titles for the third succes- 
sive year. 

Stamina to withstand the stress of 
heavy competition and to leap consis- 
tently around the 25-foot mark was 





displayed by Gordon as rivals strove 
unsuccessfully to upset him in outdoor 
meets. His name appears upon the 
Honor Roll for the third time. 

This 1928 Olympic team member 
achieved his best distance in 1931 
when, at the Kansas Relays, he set a 
new games record of 25 feet 4% 
inches. He won the Big Ten title on a 
cold day at 24 feet 1% inches, and in 
another drizzle cleared 24 feet 11%% 
inches at the N.C. A. A. Meet to de- 
feat Richard Barber of Southern Cali- 
fornia, I. C. A. A. A. A. champion, 
Lemoine Boyle of Pennsylvania, run- 
ner-up to Barber, and several other 
conference champions. 

Gordon owes much of his jumping 
success to his finely developed long 
legs, equipped with phenomenal spring 
peculiar to such former great Negro 
champions as Sol Butler, DeHart Hub- 
bard and Ned Gourdin. He never has 
been able to acquire a smooth run, 
although his speed down the runway 
is above average. He hits the board 
precisely and hurls himself high 
through the air with his legs flailing 
in the scissors kick. 

The Iowan made his best personal 
mark when he cleared 25 feet 43% 
inches at the Kansas Relays, his pre- 
vious record being 25 feet, the win- 
ning distance in the 1930 N.C. A.A. 
Championships. 

Always a good competitor, Gordon 
had the self-assurance to carry him 
through difficult situations. His only 
defeat in 1931 intercollegiate competi- 
tion occurred at the Illinois carnival, 
where he finished fourth with 23 feet 
414 inches after being ill all week with 
an attack of influenza. 

Gordon not only executed the finest 
broad jumping of his career but also 
made his best mark in the high jump 
during 1931. At the Minnesota Re- 
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lays, the negro tied for first place at 
6 feet 4 inches for a new meet record, 
and also shared the championship at 
Kansas with a height of 6 feet 3% 
inches. He was third in the Big Ten 
outdoor meet at 6 feet 1 inch and with 
a leap of equal height shared the 
N.C. A.A. sixth place with half a 
dozen other athletes. The Iowa col- 
legiate title he took without effort at 
5 feet 10% inches. 

Although his intercollegiate compe- 
tition is over, Gordon is spending the 
year in Iowa City, taking some uni- 
versity courses and training for the 
Olympic trials. He made the 1928 
team at the close of his freshman year 
but as a leg injury hindered him in 
the event at Amsterdam he finished 
seventh, one place outside the scoring. 

Don Gray, University of Nebraska 
.broad jumper, in 1931 developed into 
the leading broad jumper in the Mis- 
souri Valley region, setting a new 
record for the event in the Big Six 
Championships. His best mark was 
25 feet %4 inch, with a slight breeze, 
made in the Big Six Conference Cham- 
pionships at Lincoln. 

The preliminaries the day preceding 
the finals found Gray leaping 24 feet 
2% inches for the new Conference 
record. He won the Illinois Indoor 
Meet with a leap of 23 feet 834 inches, 
placed second at Drake with a jump of 
23 feet 654 inches, was third at Kan- 
sas with 23 feet 11 inches, and fourth 
at the National Collegiate Meet in Chi- 
cago with 24 feet 14% inches. Gray 
has plenty of speed and remarkable 
spring,\sending him off the take-off 
board with good power. 

R. B. Donner of Dartmouth finished 
his college career last June and was a 
consistent performer during the in- 
door and outdoor seasons, winning 
first place in all the dual meets and 
placing in the larger meets. He 
jumped consistently around 24 feet 
and probably would have reached the 
25 foot mark had the weather been 
more suitable on the days of com- 
petition. 

Everette Utterback, Mayfield, Ken- 
tucky, was one of the most versatile 
of the University of Pittsburgh’s 
track champions. This statement may 
be best proved by the marks made by 
the dusky Panther. Following are the 
best marks and distances achieved by 
Utterback in Collegiate competition: 

Pole vault, 12 feet 9 inches; high 
jump, 6 feet 4 inches; broad jump, 
24 feet 9 inches (outdoor); broad 
jump, 23 feet 6 inches (indoor) ; 100- 
yard dash, 10 flat. 

Utterback uses the single action 
jump as he takes off the cross-board 
in his favorite, the broad jump. He 
immediately reaches a tremendously 
fast pace as he swings into the jump. 
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Perhaps his tall and lanky build is re- 
sponsible for his perfect form. Nat- 
urally he has a long stride. 

Utterback has placed in practically 
every relay meet he has entered. He 
was leading in the 1930 National 
A. A. U. decathalon at Pittsburgh at 
the end of three events, when an in- 
jury sustained in the broad jump 
(which he took) caused him to with- 
draw from any further competition. 

Lambert Redd of Bradley Polytech- 
nic Institute is a natural all-around 
and all-year track athlete. His great- 
est disappointment is that there are 
no track meets in the fall. 

Redd is 5 feet 11 inches in height 
and weighs 140 pounds. His great in- 
terest in several events has probably 
kept him from making better records 
in any one event. He has run the 100 
in 9.9, the high hurdles in 15.4, the 
low hurdles around a curve in 25 and 
he can high jump 6 feet and vault 
close to 12 feet. 

At the Drake Relays he placed sec- 
ond in the hop-step-and-jump and ran 
on the half-mile relay team. He got 
his best competition jump of the year 
23 feet 10% inches, in the I. I. A.C. 
Indoor Meet on a clay runway. He 
uses his speed to great advantage, is 
very accurate in his take-off and has 
a good spring and kick. 

As captain of the team this coming 
year he will concentrate more on the 
jumps in preparation for the Olympic 
tryouts. 

Clifford Mell, broad jumper of the 
University of Oklahoma, is a splendid 
competitor and gets by on speed and 
pure determination rather than form. 
He cannot hitch-kick but gets his dis- 
tance with a good leg swing, jumping 
close to the ground. He is also a 440- 
yard runner and does his best broad 
jumping when in his best shape for 
440 yards. It seems to give him stam- 
ina. Mell jumped consistently around 
24 feet all-last season and in the 
A. A. U. Meet at Lincoln went over 
24 feet three times and just under it 
three other times, no two of the six 
jumps being more than 6 inches apart. 

Coburn Tomson, Nebraska broad 
jumper, was three times broad jump 
champion of the Big Six Conference. 
In the final leap of his college career, 
he jumped 25 feet 634 inches, with a 
light breeze, to beat his team mate 
Gray and retain his Big Six title. He 
previously held the Big Six Confer- 
ence record at 24 feet 244 inches. He 
was an excellent competitor and had 
good timing at the board and excel- 
lent spring. Lack of natural speed was 
his great handicap. 


UGH RHEA, University of Ne- 
braska shot putter, did 51 feet 
2% inches at the Texas Relays for the 


best put of the year by a college ath- 
lete. He won a number of major 
meets: Illinois Relays, 49 feet 11% 
inches; Kansas Relays, 49 feet 2% 
inches; Drake Relays, 50 feet 7% 
inches; Ohio State Relays, 49 feet 1 
inch; Big Six Conference, 49 feet. He 
did 49 feet 11 inches and 49 feet 7 
inches in dual meets. 

Rhea has marvelous shoulder power 
with an exceptionally long pull and 
fine follow-through. He was bothered 
by tooth infection toward the end of 
the 1931 competition. Rhea weighs 
220 pounds and is fairly fast, carrying 
plenty of speed in the ring. 

Nelson Gray, one of Stanford’s sev- 
eral excellent shot putters, has splen- 
did physique. Is 6 feet 4 inches tall 
and weighs 210 pounds. He is very 
muscular, with no fat. He is very fast 
in his movement across the ring and 
has powerful legs as well as arms and 
shoulders. At present he lacks only 
timing, in which he is improving. 

Sam Behr of Wisconsin won the 
Western Conference shot put seven 
times, and holds both the indoor and 
outdoor records. He is also a better 
than average high jumper, throws the 
discus around 140 feet and is a fair 
sprinter, despite his weight of 190 
pounds. He also was a regular half- 
back and quarterback on the Badger 
football team for three seasons. Behr 
is now enrolled in the University of 
Wisconsin medical school. He is a 
graduate of the Rockford, Illinois, 
High School. 

Clarence L. Munn, University of 
Minnesota shot putter, holds the Penn 
Relay record of 48 feet 814 inches, 
breaking Ralph Rose’s record made in 
1904. He won the Outdoor Conference 
Meet in 1931. Munn, who is twenty- 
two years old, weighs 210 pounds, but 
is only 5 feet 9 inches tall. He has 
great speed for a big man and makes 
use of this asset in going through the 
ring. His tremendous leg drive and 
the terrific kick in his arm perfectly 
co-ordinated give him his distance in 
this event. 

George Grey is 6 feet 1 inch tall and 
weighs 200 pounds. Like his Stanford 
team mate, Nelson Gray (to whom he 
is no relation, however), he is a shot 
putter. He just found himself at the 
close of last season and his timing is 
now better than Nelson’s. He should 
surpass his best marks this year. 

In putting the shot, Percy Burk of 
Rice Institute, Southwest Conference 
record holder, takes a position in the 
back half of the ring, balancing on the 
right foot. His toes are turned out at 
about a 15 degree angle, touching the 
rim of the ring. The right knee is 
slightly bent, body inclined to the 
right and the left leg extended inward 
and back of the right leg. The left leg 
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aids in the advance across the ring as 
it swings down and then sharply up 
with a motion like cracking a whip. 

The hop across the ring is started 
from this position. Upon hopping to 
the middle of the ring both feet should 
land on the ground at practically the 
same instant. In landing in this posi- 
tion Burk goes into a crouch in the 
same movement in force when landing. 
Two-thirds of the weight of the body 
is on the right leg. As Burk depends 
upon his legs for most of the power, 
it is very important that the weight 
is well balanced and above the right 
leg, which is well bent. This helps to 
get a powerful leg drive and proper 
inclination for the throw. 

At the instant Burk comes into this 
crouched position following the first 
hop, he rebounds with a forceful leap 
from both feet with all the drive that 
he can get from his right leg, making 
his body turn, which brings the right 
shoulder to the front as he thrusts the 
right arm upward and forward. Just 
before this final reverse, the left leg 
is brought into use by making a final 
push-off from this leg, thus having the 
body completely in the air for an in- 
stant before landing on the right foot 
after the reverse. Upon landing the 
head should be well up and a follow- 
through made by the arm and body 
until the shot lands. There must be no 
delay between the hop and the body 
turn or else the impetus:-of the hop 
will be lost. 

Burk is 6 feet tall, weighs 210 
pounds and has extremely large thighs 
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which in part account for his power- 
ful drive. 

Berlinger’s form in the shot put is 
more or less orthodox. He depends 
principally on his leg drive. His fast, 
strong legs enable him to cross the 
circle without the loss of speed and 
co-ordination. His wrist snap could 
be improved upon but the fact that he 
is also a pole vaulter hinders the devel- 
opment of his arm thrust. 


OB JONES, Stanford discus 
thrower, possesses exceptionally 

long arms and legs and has very good 
co-ordination. He stands 6 feet 4 
inches in height and weighs over 200 





Sam Behr, University of Wisconsin 


pounds. He has marvelous timing. 
Jones can do 6 feet 1 inch or better in 
the high jump, and this spring aids 
him greatly in going across the discus 
ring. 

Edward Moeller graduated from the 
University of Oregon last year but 
will remain there to get in shape for 
the Olympic Games. His success in 


the discus is due to the perfect bal- 


ance and speed on finish or reverse and 
drive off right leg. He is tempera- 
mental like all gdod athletes. He. will 
represent the Los Angeles Athletic 
Club, of which he is a member, at the 
Games. He is expected to make the 
team as he is capable of doing 168 
feet. 

To throw the discus far enough to 
make the Olympic team is the fore- 
most desire of Frank Purma, of:--the 
University of Illinois. On several oc- 
casions his efforts have been of a high 
calibre, but he has yet to do as well in 
competition as he has done on‘: ‘the 
practice field. 

Purma, who is a big museulat chap, 
about 6 feet 3 inches tall, and weigh- 
ing 220 pounds, has been chosen by his 
mates to captain the 1932 University 
of Illinois track team. He has put his 
whole-hearted effort into this cap- 
taincy and is truly a leader in inspir- 
ing his team mates to work. He is of 
the type who can stand and who en- 
joys a great deal of work—and he 
does it. 

Purma, whose home is in Ellsworth, 
Kansas, went to the University of Illi- 
nois with some previous experience as 
a weight man in track. He wound up 
his freshman year with a record. of 
146 feet in the discus throw and 42 
feet in the shot put. 

Since then he has concentrated on 
the discus throw and has developed a 
fine style and good form in the event. 
He is unusually agile for a big fdlow 
and his turns in the discus circle are 
becoming smooth and well timed. He 
practices to meet all wind conditions 
and usually gets the most out of the 
sail of the discus. 

His best competitive throw is 154 
feet 4% inch, but he has often bettered 
this mark in practice. It is hoped that 
all of his hard work and experience 
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combine to make him a consistent 
thrower at 160 feet or better. 

Henri Laborde, of Stanford, who 
throws both the shot and the discus, 
is 6 feet tall and weighs 198 pounds. 
He has very. powerful arms and 
shoulders. His timing in the discus is 
weak» and when this is corrected, 
Laborde should be near world record 
distances in this event. 

Norman McLeod, discus thrower 
from Stanford University, is 6 feet 3 
inches tall and weighs 195 pounds. He 
is extremely powerful and a very hard 
worker. His greatest weakness is 
timing. 

Gregory S. Kabat is a junior in the 
University of Wisconsin, in the Col- 
lege of. Letters and Science. Kabat is 
an outstanding all-around athlete. In 
addition to winning the Western Con- 
ference discus championship with a 
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throw of 150 feet 10% inches, he is 
also a capable shot putter; has played 
guard for two years on the Wisconsin 
football team, of which he is captain- 
elect; and he won a letter in hockey 
last year. Kabat was practically a 
unanimous selection at All-Conference 
guard in football and was named on 
several All-American teams. He has 
a wonderful vital spark in competi- 
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tion and in the weights combines speed 
and splendid co-ordination with an 
ideal competitive temperament. He is 
a graduate of Bay View High School, 
Milwaukee. 

Howard Sprague, discus thrower of 
Southern Methodist University, is a 
large man, weighing 210 pounds, and 
is 6 feet 2 inches tall. He has long 
arms and big hands which are of 
course necessary to discus throwing. 
He has developed good form by con- 
stant practice and serious effort. There 
are no unusual features about the 
man. He is big, powerful, aggressive 
and he loves the sport. 

Sprague has two more years of col- 
lege competition and should develop 
into one of the nation’s best weight 
men. His best throw of last year was 
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149 feet 714 inches in the Southwest 
Conference Meet. He put the shot 47 
feet 1 inch the same day. He is S. M. 
U.’s strongest bid for the Olympics. 


ENNETH CHURCHILL of the 
University of California estab- 
lished himself as the leading javelin 
thrower of the United States last sea- 
son when he established a new un- 
official American record of 226 feet 
1%4 inches in an extra throw in the 
dual meet with Stanford University 
and later in the year broke his own 
I.C. A. A. A. A. record of 212 feet 5 
inches by more than eight feet, 220 
feet 111%, inches. Churchill is now 
training for the Olympic Games and 
attending the University of California 
as a graduate student. 

Churchill has shown steady and con- 
sistent improvement in his:event in 
four years of college competition. He 
is a young athlete and may be ex- 
pected to progress further this year. 
As a freshman, his best throw was 
about 185 feet. As a sophomore he 
established a California-Stanford rec- 
ord (competing against Kibby) of 209 
feet 934 inches—his best throw of the 
year—and in 1930 set a new I. C. A. A. 
A. A. mark of 212 feet 5 inches, which 
he bettered at Franklin Field last 
May. 

The California ace was most con- 
sistent during the 1931 season. He 
was undefeated in six dual meets, 
hurling the spear more than 200 feet 
in each meet. By mid-season he was 
in record-breaking form, reaching 217 
feet 7 inches in a meet with the Uni- 
versity of Washington. Churchill com- 
peted in three intercollegiate meets, 
the Pacific Coast Intercollegiates, the 
I.C. A. A. A. A; and the N.C. A. A. as 
well as the West Coast Relays at 
Fresno, California, winning -first 
places in all four meets. His N.C. 
A. A. championship was won with a 
throw of 215 feet. 








R. F. Jones, Stanford University 
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The difficulties with form which 
handicapped Churchill during 1930 
were conquered to a considerable de- 
gree last season, although he still had 
difficulty in the proper timing of his 
run and release. He has never experi- 
enced trouble with his throwing arm. 
Churchill is large-boned and strong, 
with unusually long arms. 

Only two other American javelin 
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throwers in 1931 made better throws 
than L. D. Weldon of the University 
of lowa. He made the Honor Roll in 
1930 with his heave of 202 feet 53/5 
inches but his 1931 distance, gained 
at the Kansas Relays, was 205 feet 
3% inches. 

Weldon is a splendid example of a 
married man, working outside of class 
hours, who was able to devote time to 
athletics and win major champion- 
ships. Before he received his degree 
in August, he was the father of a son. 

The Kansas Relays victory and the 
Big Ten championship—his second— 
were the high points of his 1931 com- 
petition, although he easily took the 
state collegiate title for the second 
time. As the National A. A. U. Cham- 
pionships in July, Weldon duplicated 
his 1930 place, third. He threw 190 
feet 5% inches. He still is the holder 
of the National A. A. U. junior record 
of 198 feet 4 inches, made in the sum- 
mer of 1929 before he became a mem- 
ber of Iowa’s varsity team. 

Because of a season’s competition at 
a small Iowa college, he had only two 
years on the state university team, but 
in this period Weldon won seven 
championships, was runner-up four 
times at relay meets and twice placed 
fourth in the N.C. A.A. affair. 

Weldon is not a large man, but he 
possesses arms and shoulders with 
whip-lash strength. During competi- 
tion, he weighed about 145 pounds and 
is barely 5 feet 10 inches tall. For his 
distance, he depended upon almost per- 
fect control of body balance,-a keen 
feeling for rhythm and ability to un- 
leash in competition a sharp spurt of 
muscular energy. Weldon used the 
normal! run and hop-step plan and was 
known for his avoidance of fouling. 

In his second year in varsity com- 
petition, Homer Hein of the State Col- 
lege of Washington, showed a steady 
but rather slow improvement.. He was 
consistent last year at around 200 feet 
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and he is expected.to show a consis- 
tent 210 feet or better in this his final 
year. He uses the hop and reverse 
style and gets a lot of body and back 
pull into the throw with a delayed arm 
swing. His difficulty has been and 
still is in the final delivery. He doesn’t 
get the javelin away so smoothly as is 
necessary for championship distances. 
If Hein manages to perfect his grip 
and final delivery he might be an 
Olympic possibility. 

N. H. Lankenau, javelin thrower, 
entered West Point from Ohio. He 
was born February 9, 1910. His weight 
at present is about 195 pounds. He 
has been developed at West Point, 
where he was a consistent thrower 
over 190 feet during the season of 
19381. 

In the West Point-New York Uni- 
versity Meet in 1931, his five throws 
averaged 198 feet 3 inches. His best 
throw was 201 feet 7% inches. 

He uses an over-the-shoulder carry 
as he finds it less of a strain. He 
changed to this method of carry due 
to a shoulder injury which caused 
severe pain when the javelin was car- 
ried and thrown from the underhand 
position. He uses the hop-step in 
throwing as he feels it gives him 
greater speed at the approach. His 
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total run is about eighty feet. He has 
had trouble in getting his reverse and 
a full arm swing. The past year he 
has worked for a good wrist snap and 
with an improvement in his wrist 
work he should throw consistently 
over 200 feet. 

Lankenau plays end on the football 
team and injured his elbow during the 
past season but should recover fully 
by track season. He is captain of the 
track team. 

Less than ten days of practice have 
been required by Elmo Nelson to place 
twice in the National Collegiate Cham- 
pionships. 

This University of Iowa javelin 
thrower, runner-up for the 1931 Big 
Ten title, primarily is a baseball 
catcher. Each spring he has been reg- 
ular backstop on the Hawkeye nine 
and has had time to compete in only 
three track meets{ the Big Ten, Iowa 
Collegiate and National Collegiate. 

In 1930 and 1931, he went into the 
Big Ten and Iowa Collegiate meets 
with no formal practice except a few 
limbering up hurls in midweek. The 
baseball season ended about a week 
before the National Collegiate Meet, 
so he was able to go through regular 
workouts. 

The success of Nelson has been lit- 
tle short of phenomenal. He was sec- 
ond in the 1980 Conference Meet with 
a heave of 180 feet 1114 inches, after 
taking only three preliminary throws 
on Friday, second in the state affair 
with a 183 foot mark and fifth in the 
N.C. A. A. meet at 194 feet 10 inches. 
In each meet, he placed directly be- 
hind his team mate, L. D. Weldon. 


Last spring Nelson eclipsed all his 
previous efforts by hurling the shaft 
201. feet 5% inches to take second in 
the National Collegiate Meet. His best 
distance was exceeded during the 
spring and summer by only four ath- 
letes in the United States. 


Nelson could not get warmed up in 
the Big Ten meet of 1931 and in a 
raw drizzle threw 170 feet 3 inches. 
As in 1930, he took three throws on 
Friday afternoon, then rushed back 
to Iowa City for a Saturday baseball 
game, forfeiting his throws in the 
finals. His mark in the preliminaries 
gave him fifth place. A week later he 
became runner-up to Weldon for the 
state collegiate title for the second 
successive year. He finished playing 
in a conference baseball game at 5 
p. m., then traveled 120 miles in a car 
and threw the javelin in the night 
meet. 

After the N.C. A.A. affair, Nelson 
developed a sore arm and was unable 
to work much prior to the National 
A. A. U. meet in July. He won third 
in the Junior Division, however, with 
a throw of 186 feet 11 inches and 
achieved 189 feet 2 inches for fourth 
among the seniors on the following 
day. 

The Hawkeye uses a powerful over- 
hand whip. Years of baseball playing 
have developed his back muscles, and 
his arm always is in condition. So he 
is able to enter a track meet on a 
moment’s notice and throw the javelin 
farther than some men who have 
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O. E. Nelson, University of Iowa 


trained all season on the event alone. 

Further displays of his versatility 
were made during the past three au- 
tumns when he won two major letters 
as a football blocking halfback. Nel- 
son is the first Iowan since Aubrey 
Devine, who graduated in 1922, to win 
the major “I” in three sports. 

Nelson is captain of Iowa’s 1932 
baseball team. The nine’s schedule is 
such that he probably will be unable to 
compete in the Conference Meet or in 
any of the relay carnivals, but he is 
likely to enter the National Collegiate 
Championships again. He may try for 
a place on the American Olympic 
team, but at present is vacillating be- 
tween a desire to enter the trials or 
to attempt professional baseball. 

Nelson is stockily built, weighing 
168 pounds and standing 5 feet 11 
inches tall. He is twenty-two years of 
age and is a native of Clearfield, Iowa. 
At the June commencement he will re- 
ceive the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Sam Robinson, captain and javelin 
thrower of the 1931 track team at 
Alabama Polytechnic, was undefeated 
during the season of 1931 previous to 
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the National Collegiates where he 
placed sixth. This gave him a record 
of never being unplaced during his 
three years of varsity competition. He 
is 6 feet 2 inches in height and weighs 
180 pounds. His form is orthodox, 
with a slight deviation from the over- 
shoulder arm sweep. 

Daniel B. Musser was raised and 
educated at State College, Center 
County, Pennsylvania. He played foot- 
ball and baseball for four years on the 








Victor Harding, Harvard University 


State College High School teams. It 
was not, however, until his junior year 
in high school that Musser took an 
interest in javelin throwing. 

In the spring of his junior year in 
high school he visited the Pennsyl- 
vania State College varsity track field 
and began his practice in and study of 
javelin throwing. After less than two 
weeks’ work with the javelin Musser 
was able to get throws of over 160 
feet. In his senior year in high school 
he got away throws of over 180 feet. 

On entering college, Musser imme- 
diately showed signs of further im- 
provement and in the spring of his 
freshman year he sent throws away 
which reached 187 feet. At this point 
in Musser’s career it was found that 


Daniel P. Musser, Pennsylvania State 


his baseball playing ability was equal 
to if not greater than his javelin 
throwing ability. This fact, in the 
opinion of Coach Cartmell, prevented 
Musser from becoming one of the 
greatest javelin throwers ever devel- 
oped in this country. Musser played 
third base and the baseball coaches 
were unable to develop a better man 
for the position during his three var- 
sity years of baseball. Musser could 
both field and hit. 

What baseball gained the track and 
field world lost, for being an infielder 
Musser was unable to practice his 
javelin throwing as often as most 
throwers and he was unable to give 
his arm the rest it needed before com- 
petition. In spite of his baseball work, 
Musser improved each year and finally 
made a throw of 199 feet 1% inches 
in a dual meet against Syracuse last 
year. 

Musser was not able to attend the 
Relays at Philadelphia of the I.C. A. 
A. A. A. Championships at Philadel- 
phia, last year. It is Coach Cartmell’s 





George D. Williams, Hampton Institute 
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Frank Connor, Yale University 


opinion that, with more competition 
and the right kind of workouts, Mus- 
ser would have thrown the javelin 220 
feet. 

The picture of Musser shows him 
using the orthodox Western style 
which he perfected! through study and 
patience. Musser had a wonderful 
arm; in fact, an arm of steel, accord- 
ing to Cartmell. His timing was per- 
fect and no one ever showed better 
co-ordination. 

Musser is now teaching and coach- 
ing at the McDonogh School located 
at McDonogh, Maryland. 

William Footrick, a senior at Spring- 
field College (Massachusetts), has 
been one of the outstanding perform- 
ers of his college track team for the 
past two years. It was during the fall 
of his sophomore year, when test 
were given in baseball throwing, that 
he came to the attention of Coach 
J. L. Rothacher. Without any great 





effort he could throw a baseball the 
length of the football field. He was 
immediately invited to try for the 
track team as a javelin thrower. He 
has lived up to all expectations. He 
is a powerful chap with unusual flexi- 
bility, co-ordination, strength and 
control. 

Footrick has developed into an ex- 
ceedingly fine competitor. During his 
first year of competition, he consis- 
tently threw around 188 feet. Last 
year, his second year at this event, 
found him on several occasions during 
practice sessions throwing well over 
the 200 foot mark. However, his best 
throw in competition was 198 feet 
10% inches, made in the Eastern In- 
tercollegiate Championships. He uses 
the cross-over style and carries the 
javelin in the under-arm position. Two 
steps before he finishes a run of about 
20 yards and before he hits his first 
check mark, he pulls his javelin well 
back in the throwing position. As he 
hits this check mark he quickly snaps 
his body back ready for the throw, 
thus enabling him to get the maximum 
drive from his legs, body, arm and 
follow-through. 


Foot-work o¢ hee/-toe method of throwing Aammer 














With one more year of competition, 
unless unforseen circumstances occur, 
he is expected to be a consistent per- 
former in the 200 foot class. 

Victor Harding of Harvard Univer- 
sity was, in the opinion of the veteran 
coach, Edward Farrell, one of the 
most finished American javelin throw- 
ers until he received an injury which 
disabled his elbow to a certain extent. 
Up to this time he had been capable 
of throwing 200 feet. 

George D. Williams of Hampton In- 
stitute grips the javelin with four 
fingers above and the thumb below. 
He uses the extended arm position 
carry and the cross step for the deliv- 
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1. Calvin H. Milans, Dartmouth, High 
Jump 

Howard Sprague, Southern Methodist 
University, Discus 


3. Edwin F. Russell, Michigan, Quarter 
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Gene Howery, Notre Dame, Two Mile 
George B. Wright, Wisconsin, Two Mile 
N. H. Lankenau, West Point, Javelin 
Alex Wilson, Notre Dame, Half Mile 
Lawrence R. Kirk, Wisconsin, Mile 





9. 


Sam Robirison, Alabama Polytechnic, 


Javelin 


10. Perry Austin, Michigan, Two Mile 


ll. Gregory S. Kabat, Wisconsin, Discus 
12. 


Everette Utterback, University of Pitts- 
burgh, Broad Jump 
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ery of the javelin. His muscles are 
well developed, especially those of 
arms and legs. 

Williams is a senior in the Agricul- 
tural School and will receive his de- 
gree in that course in June, 1932. His 
weight is 168 pounds, height 5 feet 
6% inches, home Big Stone Gap, 
Virginia. 

The form for the 16-pound hammer 
as shown in the diagram is that 
learned by Marvin Harvey and Ivan 
Dyekman of the Colorado Agricultural 
College while they were members of 
the Fort Collins High School track 
teams. Dyekman, nineteen years of 
age, weight 175 pounds, made a record 
of over 162 feet in the National Col- 
legiate Meet at Chicago last spring. 
Older and heavier, Dyekman should 
improve this year and be outstanding 
in this event during the next few 
years. 

The form used by Dyekman and 
Harvey, the heel and toe method, is 
unusual, but has worked out well with 
a number of Fort Collins High School 
boys, according to H. W. Hughes, Di- 
rector of Athletics at the Colorado 
Agricultural College. 

Victor King graduated from Dart- 
mouth College last June and will not 
be available for college competition 
this coming season. King improved 
greatly last year and several times 
threw the 16 pound hammer over 160 
feet. He is not the rugged type per- 


former, weighing 185 pounds. He per- 
fected his timing and form to such an 
extent that with his speed he was an 
able performer. He used three turns, 
necessary to one of his build. 


Delma Galbraith, Bowdoin, 32, 
Maine and New England Intercolleg!i- 
ate hammer throw champion, was also 
second place winner at the I.C. A. A. 
A. A., 1931. 

Galbraith started his hammer 
throwing career at Bowdoin without 
any previous expérience. An absolute 
novice at the game, in his junior year 
Galbraith won the above champion- 
ships, defeating some of the best ham- 
mer throwers in the country. 


Coach John Magee developed Gal- 
braith along the same lines he had 
used with his former pupil, Fred 
Tootell, Olympic champion and I.C. 
A. A. A. A. record holder. 


The picture of Galbraith shows the 
difficult art of pivoting on the left leg, 
counter-balancing the weight of the 
hammer with the head turned to the 
left, left arm straight, with the pull 
from the left shoulder, and right el- 
bow bent. Coach Magee believes that 
this particular form minimizes the 
degree of fouling in the circle. 


Galbraith is a candidate for the 
American Olympic team. His best rec- 
ord is 160 feet 914 inches, made in 
May, 1931, in the Bowdoin-New Hamp- 
shire Meet. 


The Two-Mile Relay in High Schools 


By GEorcE D. CoRNEAL 
LAKEWOOD, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOL 


ROBABLY the most important 

factor in the development of a 
two-mile relay team is the length of 
time available for training. We 
prefer a long period of light work 
to a short time with severe training. 
All the boys who incline toward dis- 
tance running are encouraged to run 
cross-country during the fall, while 
the rest may do some outdoor work 
in their own events. Several will be 
on the football squad. In any case 
they are exercising and laying a good 
foundation of general health. The 
amount of interest or of school spirit 
and the desire to have a creditable 
team representing the school are just 
as important as the actual training 
of the candidate. Given such sup- 
port almost any reasonable sized 
squad can turn out a team which will 
be in the running. 

While outstanding athletes are re- 
quired to place in individual events, 
four average performers can pro- 
duce a very satisfactory relay team. 


In fact, few relay teams have more 
than one member of exceptional abil- 
ity. Following the outdoor season 
the training is continued indoors 
during the cold weather. All the 
boys do considerable jogging, varied 
with short dashes; later, slow quarter- 
and half-miles and 660 yards at half- 
mile pace; and, after several weeks, 
informal races or trials with boys of 
about equal ability, the severity of 
the work depending very much on the 
age of the boy. 

Passing the baton in the two-mile 
relay is not so important as in the 
shorter races. The chief rule is that 
the runner receive it in his right 
hand, carry it in his left hand, and 
that the fresh man shall not pull the 
tired runner too far through the 
baton zone and thus lose ground. 

Judgment of pace is essential. For 
this reason boys should be given their 
times while training. Usually the 
start of the race is fairly fast. After 
this initial sprint the pace slackens 
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“Pepper“ Martin Picking his 
Louisville Slugger. 


—INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
REEL PHOTO 
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for your squad 


The experts of the Hillerich & Bradsby Company have 
been experimenting with the “Powerized” treatment for 
Louisville Slugger bats for five years. 


“‘Powerized” was given its baptism of fire during the latter 
half of the 1931 league season and the World Series. 
The results of this test prove that the “Powerized” finish 
1. Minimizes chipping and peeling. 
2. Retains the resiliency of the natural timber. 


3. Increases the weight of the bat only a fraction 
of an ounce. 


4. Does not discolor the bat. 
Gives increased life and driving power. 
6. Does not sting the hands. 
Of course you are looking for bats that will give a maxi- 
mum of service under all conditions of wear and weather. 
Of course you are strong for bats that will stretch “hard 
chances” into base hits. You'll find all that—and more— 


in the new “Powerized” Louisville Sluggers, choice of the 
worlds’ hardest hitters wherever baseball is played. 


Hillerich & Bradsby Co. 


INCORPORATED 


Louisville Kentucky 
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Athletic Nitrophen 
FOR BURNS 


In its chemical makeup, this 
product contains Tannic Acid 
and Picric Acid. Recent research 
proves that these two products 
are best and safest in the treat- 
ment of any burned surface on 
the body because they coagulate 
the toxin formed by burns, as- 
sist nature in growing new skin, 
and most important of all—pre- 
You 


show 


vent infection by bacteria. 


know, laboratory tests 
that Athletic Nitrophen gives 
99.9 per cent sterilization in 30 
seconds. Use it in place of 


iodine or mercury preparations. 


Now, minor cuts, strawber- 
ries, pad or cinder burns have 
practically the same reaction on 
the body as actual fire burns— 
the skin is damaged, bacteria 
contacts and prompt action is ab- 
solutely necessary to prevent 


disastrous results. 


Athletic Nitrophen relieves 


pain (A special chemical has 
It checks 


bleeding, will not destroy tissue 


been incorporated). 


and keeps indefinitely — where 
can you get such a powerful com- 


bination at so small a cost? 


That is why 10,000 high 
schools and over half of the state 


universities use it. 


Advertisement. 
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slightly; the first quarter is usually 
several seconds faster than the sec- 
ond, though this will vary with 
different boys. The finish will re- 
quire all the ability of the runner 
and this will be helped by remember- 
ing to keep the knees up, body 
slightly forward, head down and 
arms not too high; in other words 
not “tying up.” Good running form 
is valuable but should not be unduly 
stressed. Overcoaching has ruined 
more than one promising candidate. 

Deciding on the order in which the 
boys shall run is sometimes very 
simple; at others it taxes the coach’s 
brain severely. Usually the fastest 
man runs the final relay, the men 
being placed according to experience 
and ability, as determined by the 
coach’s observation and judgment. 

Mental attitude has a great bear- 
ing on the results achieved. One 
example is worth mentioning. Two 
weeks previous to one of the impor- 
tant relay meets, one of our boys was 
dropped from the team. As the sub- 
stitute apparently could not do bet- 
ter than 2:16 the case looked bad. 
He was a fair quarter-miler but had 
a fear of the half-mile. He was told 
not to worry about making the trip, 
not to worry about making the half- 
mile but to decide he was enjoying his 
running, enjoying a big romp with 
his team mates and in general to re- 
lax. He then surprised himself by 
a trial in 2:05 and a week later in the 
meet doing 2:08, enabling the team 
to finish well out in front in 8:19.6, 
a new American high school record. 

It must be remembered that the 
schools meeting with the greatest 
success in relay racing do not wait 
until the last minute to take any four 
boys and slap them together in hap- 
hazard fashion and call them a team. 
Such an outfit is almost bound to lack 
the necessary training and experi- 
ence and also the team spirit or pride 
in their work. Teams of this sort are 
usually made of boys tired out by 
races run earlier in the day. 

Sleep is an important factor. Eight 
or nine hours or even more for a boy 
of high school age who is in hard 
competition are beneficial. 

Arriving in the town where the 
meet is to be held, many boys waste 
their energy by trying to take in all 
of the sights. It is better for the 
boy to take a short walk and then go 
to his room and rest, read or sleep; 
and probably the less talk of the im- 
pending race the better, particularly 
if the boy is of the nervous type, as 
most track men are. He should do 
his sightseeing afterward. 

Diet is simply common sense in 
eating. Home cooking seldom causes 
any trouble*if the boy will avoid as 


much as possible foods which are too 
greasy or too rich, and too much 
pastry. He should eat slowly. Many 
coaches will not allow boys to drink 
milk. I have never known it to harm 
any boy who is accustomed to it. An 
extreme case contrary to most train- 
ing rules is of a high school boy who 
always drank strong black coffee. 
Since he ran his 440 in :50.8 it ap- 
parently did not hinder him. How- 
ever, we do not recommend coffee. 

Roast beef or broiled steak with 
mashed or baked potatoes and a green 
vegetable make a very good dinner the 
night before a meet. For breakfast 
fruit, cereal and toast are satisfac- 
tory. Poached egg on toast may be 
eaten, though eggs in any form have 
been somewhat unsatisfactory in my 
experience. For lunch before a meet 
whenever possible our menu has been 
broiled lamb chop, baked potato, dry 
toast and weak tea or milk. 

Tobacco and alcohol have no place 
in an athlete’s life. 

Never overwork a boy, and the 
younger the boy the less work. It is 
better to have him a trifle under- 
trained with a reserve he can draw 
on than to have him worn out before 
he competes. 

Finally, when everything else seems 
equal, the “will to win” is often the 
deciding factor. 


What Shall We Do With 


Our Seniors ? 


By DONALD L. TRYTHALL 
ELKHORN, WISCONSIN, HIGH SCHOOL 


KILLED senior athletes are a 
decided asset to any team. They 

have the advantage of having 
more experience than underclassmen, 
particularly if they are four-year 
athletes. Seniors also have the advan- 
tage of being older in point of years. 
A nineteen year old is more apt to 
be an outstanding player than a 
fifteen or sixteen year old boy. 
These seniors also, as a whole, may 
take their work more seriously, have 
more confidence in themselves and 
maybe trying desperately to make the 
team in their last year. 

On the other hand, seniors may be 
a marked liability. Very often it so 
happens that boys come out for the 
team for the first time in their sen- 
ior year and expect as much coaching 
and assistance as any underclassman. 
In other cases a senior, trying to 
make the team, looks for an equal 
rating with an underclassman who is 
as proficient in every way. 

A coach’s questions might then be 
as follows: 

1. Why spend my time on a non- 
star senior only to lose him? 
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CHOOSE RAWLINGS 
FOR 


YOUR SPRING AND SUMMER SPORTS PROGRAM 


The equipment that has won the approval of critical 

coaches and players wherever used. Complete price 

range enables any type school or college to enjoy its 

extra values and exclusive features. We are prepared 
to give prompt service on all orders. 


BASEBALL 


The famous “‘Bill Doak’” Glove—Geo. Sisler, and Jim Bottomly 
First Base Mitts—Cy Perkins, and Bob O'Farrell Catchers’ 
Mitts—Jimmie Wilson Catchers’ Mask—No. 100 Line of 
Players’ Model Bats—No. RI Duo-Center Official League 


Baseball; also a complete line of sundries. 


BASEBALL UNIFORMS 


Full tailored of finest flannels by experts. No skimping of ma- 
terials. Acknowledged by all as super-fine. Perfect in fit and 
how they do wear. 

Just a reminder—the St. Louis Cardinals, World's Champions, 
wore Rawlings Made Uniforms in all of their games played last 
season, at home, on the road, and in the world’s series. 

















TRACK AND FIELD 


We are factory agents for the famous “Gill” Line of Javelins, 
Vaulting Poles, and Discus, long recognized as the standard 
of comparison. 














Included in the Rawlings Line of Track and Field Equipment 
are: Vaulting and Jumping Standards—Timers—Shoes— 
Whistles—Indoor and Outdoor Shot—Throwing Hammers— 
Supporters—Shirts—Pants—Megaphones, Etc. 


A Copy of the 1932 Rawlings Spring and Summer Catalog 
Will Be Mailed on Request 


SEE THE RAWLINGS DEALER. HE WILL GLADLY SHOW YOU 
AND EXPLAIN THE MERITS OF THE RAWLINGS LINE. 


RAWLINGS MANUFACTURING CO. 


St. Louis, Mo. 
New York, N. Y. San Francisco, Calif. 
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An unexcelled service backed by 
the best-equipped ticket factory in 
the country, manned by men of long 
experience in a highly-specialized art. 


Reserved Seat Tickets, to diagram 
are furnished promptly for the larg- 
est stadia in the country—or for 
gyms or halls of any size. 


For every form of numbered 
Ticket in any quantity, “Tie to 
Arcus.” 


THE ARCUS 
TICKET CO. 


340 N. Ashland Ave. 
CHICAGO 








Our Several Years’ 
Experience Will 
Justify an Order 
From You for the 
Rebuilding of 
Your 
Athletic Equipment 


FOOTBALL, BASKETBALL, 
BASEBALL and TRACK - 
EQUIPMENT Made to 
Wear Like New 


LLOYDS INC. 


216 EB. Central St. 
SPRINGFIELD, MO. 
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2. Why consider the senior at all, 
except when he is obviously varsity 
caliber? 


3. If I do not give my non-varsity 
seniors an opportunity, what reac- 
tions may I expect? 

4. What can I do to keep these 
non-varsity seniors from reacting 
grumblingly in school, town and 
home? 

5. Is it possible to shelve these un- 
wanted men entirely, or must provi- 
sion be made to keep them happy? 

A coach must keep his squad in 
good humor, of course. It is really 
unhealthful for the team to have a 
number of grumblers on a squad; so 
we must plan to pay enough attention 
to the seniors to keep them somewhat 
contented at least. 

Of course, the problem, though 
basically the same, must be handled 
quite differently in prep schools than 
in colleges and universities because of 
the difference in attitudes surround- 
ing the college and that about the 


high school. About institutions of 
higher learning the hue and cry 
which reaches the coach are “Give 
us a winning team!” with little or no 
regard for personnel; so the college 
coach can cut his seniors from the 
squad at will. But the prep school 
coach is subject to the call of “Give 
us a winning team and be sure my 
boy is on it.” Personnel with us 
must be carefully regarded and con- 
sidered and I would hesitate to drop 
wholesale from the squad all the non- 
producing reserve seniors. (Taxpay- 
ers demand the use of school equip- 
ment for their boy even though the 
boy is a non-producer.) 

There are two angles from which 
the coach may regard this senior 
question. One is a sentimental one, 
but important nevertheless; the other 
is the angle of present and future 
team strength. 

It would be foolhardy to spend our 
actual coaching hours working on the 
fourth year boys to the neglect of 
probable underclass “comers.” 


Basket Shooting Tournaments 


By C.O. JaAcKsONn 


DEPARTMENT OF PHYSICAL WELFARE, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


ical directors have felt the 

need, time and again, for in- 
tramural and extra-curricular activi- 
ties which will not only be of interest 
to the participants, but which may 
also serve to develop definite skills for 
team play later on. In most cases, 
the students are simply given an op- 
portunity to play the seasonal games 
as intramurals, with little or no at- 
tempt at organized coaching, and 
while the participants learn some- 
thing from experience very little is 
accomplished in improving many of 
the skills which are so necessary in 
varsity play. 

Probably the most important fun- 
damental in basketball is handling 
the ball, and one of the very necessary 
parallel fundamentals is acquiring the 
ability to shoot baskets. All coaches 
recognize this fact, and the squad 
spends hours during the season, prac- 
ticing shooting, too often, however, 
under anything but game conditions. 
In addition, each member of the 
squad usually shoots a certain num- 
ber of free throws at the end of the 
practice session. This comes closer 
to game conditions, for the player is 
nearly always tired. 

Recognizing the fact that certain 
skills, particularly shooting skills, are 
best trained over a long period of 
years, and early interest awakened, 


.- high school coaches and phys- 


the free throwing contest, first as a 
squad activity and later as an intra- 
mural activity, came into being. The 
practice varies, but usually each con- 
testant shoots from ten to a hundred 
shots in groups of ten or more, with 
the largest number of baskets, of 
course, determining the winner. This 
event has gained nation-wide partici- 
pation, and especially through the ef- 
forts of Y. M. C. A. organizations, has 
resulted in national championships. 
No attempt is made to discredit this 
form of competition, because the 
writer feels that it has a definite place 
in every high school program, but 
free throwing, as outlined above, is 
not only far removed from actual 
game conditions, but, more important, 
is only one phase of the art of basket 
shooting. Many games are won by 
free throws, but surely the great ma- 
jority are won because of the ability 
of members of the team to “sink” 
baskets. Consequently the basket 
shooting tournament came into being. 

The aim in general is to provide 
an intramural activity which will at- 
tract practically all the boys in 
school; which will approximate game 
conditions; and which will be of in- 
terest during most of the year. Also, 
the shots used approximate, as far as 
possible, both in length and degree of 
difficulty, the majority of shots taken 
in game play as determined by obser- 
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q Judged from the standpoint of value, Goldsmith Golf Clubs have risen to a commanding position 
in a relatively short space of time . . . the designing and manufacturing of these correctly balanced 
and matched woods and irons is the result of infinite and painstaking care... of master craftmanship. 


GOLDSMITH WOODS AND IRONS 


are quality clubs only ... clubs that combine correct design, feel and balance with perfect workmanship 
and beauty of appearance. They represent truly... . 


THE ARISTOCRACY OF GOLFDOM 
THE P. GOIG Smithy sons co. 


Manufacturers of Golf and Athletic Equipment 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, U.S. A. 
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ALL-YEAR SEATING— 


FOR 


a portable A a ee of WOOD or STEEL 


Choice of two bleachers—one of structural steel—one of 
graded wood. Both are soundly designed, and proved under 
long service, to give safety and rigidity with even the largest, 
wildest crowds. Both are truly portable—can be erected quickly 
—and are flexible in their application. 

Circle A Bleachers—of wood or steel—can be used after 
the football season for basketball. They stand as securely on 
the gymnasium floor as on the playing field. Use them out- 
doors again next summer, for track and baseball games. 


These bleachers are unsurpassed for simple design. No screws 
or bolts to fasten. Nothing to get lost. Each part locks to the 
next. Write today for complete facts—and learn the moderate 
cost of these better bleachers. 


Newcastle Products, Inc., 550 S. 25th St., Newcastle, In- 
diana. New York Office: 475 Fifth Avenue. Also manufac- 
turers of Circle A Portable Steel Grandstands, Folding Parti- 
tions, Rolling Partitions, Sectional Partitions. 


I ‘ ‘ Dy) 
CIRCLE A PORTABLE 
- 4 - a a a 


Neel... 


BLEACHERS 








COACHES and 
TEACHERS 


We Place You in the Better 
Positions - Unexcelled Service 





Leading Colleges, State Nor- 
mals, and Secondary Schools 
ask us to recommend specialists 







i 
OASN/IT7T- TEACHERS in Athletics and Physical Edu- 
AGENCY cation. More than half of the 


410 U.S. NAT. BANK BLDG. DENVER. COLO 


State Universities have selected 
our candidates. May we assist 


Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mar. 


Our Field - + + Entire West you? Directors, report your 
Minneapolis Office: vacancies to us. Details gladly 
Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis given. 


n. 
We enroll only normal and college graduates. 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau 
320 N. Grand Blvd. St. Louis, Mo. 
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vation and shot charts. Most shots 
scoring points are made from within 
the free throw circle, with perhaps 
the majority within six to ten feet 
of the basket. Therefore short shots, 
the free throw and one or two long 
shots to add zest to the game are 
used. 


Briefly, here is a set-up of the tour- 
ney as introduced at Menominee, 
Michigan, five years ago, by the coach 
and the writer: Spots are marked on 
the floor indicating that the shot 
must be made from behind the mark. 
The ideal arrangement uses six bas- 
kets, the two-on the regular court, 
and two evenly spaced on each side, 
but it is possible, of course, to run off 
the tournament with two or more bas- 
kets. The contestant starts with a 
free throw and continues his pilgrim- 
age around the gymnasium, shooting 
once from behind each indicated spot 


‘and then moving on to the next bas- 


ket, making the trip five times and 
taking thirty shots in all. The sec- 
ond shot is a short shot from the left, 
facing the basket, eight to ten feet 
from the side line and the basket; the 
third, a longer shot from the right, 
facing the basket, twelve to fifteen 
feet from the side line and the bas- 
ket;. the fourth, a long shot from 
either corner to the basket at the end 
of the court; the fifth, a long shot 
from the front, starting at the outer 
edge of the free throw circle; and 
the sixth and last, a short one-handed 
shot from underneath the basket. 
The above set-up will necessarily have 
to be changed to suit local conditions. 

General restrictions as still in use 
at the school mentioned are as fol- 
lows: Any individual in either junior 
or senior high school is eligible to 
try out, but to qualify and enter the 
tournament he must first show ability 
enough to make ten or more baskets 
out of the thirty shots, and the whole 
group qualifying is paired off in an 
elimination tournament. Both meth- 
ods of pairing, according to scores 
and by chance; have been tried with 
approximately the same results, al- 
though more interest seems to arise 
when the latter method is used. Each 
player must use the push or chest 
shot, except for the free throw, where 
the underhand lift shot is used. Dur- 
ing the tournament the two contest- 
ants use the same ball, travel to- 
gether, and report their scores to the 
scorer’s table at the end of each 
round. In case there is a tie, as fre- 
quently happens, another complete 
round of six shots must be taken, and 
this procedure followed until a win- 
ner is declared. All contestants re- 
main in the balcony until called by 
the announcer; so there are never 
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Again Spalding is the 
Official Outfitter for the 
U.S. Olympic Track Team! 





@ When the curtain rises on the 1932 
Olympic Games in Los Angeles, the 
athletes who wear the colors of 
America will use the equipment of 
Spalding. 

@ Ever since America first entered 
the Olympic in 1896, Spalding has 
been chosen to outfit her track teams. 
There can be no greater testimonial 
of confidence in Spalding. There can 
be no more convincing proof of the 
merit of Spalding equipment. 


Af Gletihieg 


STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 





© 1932, A. G. S. & BROS. 
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HORS 
DE 
COMBAT 


When an athlete is dis- 
abled, and be it a strain, 
sprain, a pulled tendon, 
bruised muscle, puncture 


wound, or torn ligament, 


the application of a hot Antiphlogistine dressing, 


which will retain its heat for hours, is one of the most 


effective means for the treatment of these conditions. 


The analgesic, antiseptic, decongestive, re- 


laxant and osmotic effects of an Antiphlogis- 


tine dressing bring quick relief in all athletic 


injuries where inflammation and congestion 


are factors. 


Sample and literature available to coaches and trainers 


The Denver Chemical Manufacturing Co. 


163 Varick Street 


New York 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Indispensable to an athletic trainer’s 
first-aid cabinet 

















COACHES 


Make Money While at Coaching 
School 


If you are going to coaching school 
or want to go and make some extra 
money while there, write. 


Our Athletic Directors’ Record Sys- 
tem sells itself. We want coaches to 
exhibit it at every coaching school in 
the U. S. Be the first for the. school 
you want to attend. 


Interstate Printing Company 
DANVILLE, ILL. 





Files of Athletic Journal 


1930-1931 


Available 


Write for Contents 


6858 Glenwood Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 





New Subscribers 


Athletic Journal Publishing Co. 
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more than three or four pairs shoot- 
ing at any one time, with two or 
three more sets waiting their turn. 
The ideal way for handling this tour- 
nament, especially if time permits, is 
not only to start a consolation tourna- 
ment for the losers in the first round, 
but to run two complete tournaments, 
one the first semester before basket- 
ball starts and the other at the end 
of the season. 

How does the tournament actually 
work out? In the five years the tour- 
nament has been used at Menominee, 
so much interest has been aroused 
that in the past three years not only 
has the faculty run off a similar tour- 
ney but the girls as well now stage 
one annually. As far as the boys are 
concerned, it is one of the first things 
they think about whenever they come 
near the gymnasium floor, and dur- 
ing the tournament at least 150 par- 
ticipate. The champion a few years 
ago was so determined to keep his 
crown, that he not only practiced at 
school but set up a basket in the fam- 
ily barn and faithfully practiced his 
shots whenever he could spare a 
minute. 

One who is not familiar with such 
a tournament might say definitely 
that the basketball men, particularly 
the varsity men, would take all the 
honors, but in the five years of exist- 
ence, the tourney has been won only 
once, the first year, by a letter man, 
and on only two other occasions has 
a letter man placed among the first 
three. In all cases, the men were 
those who in a game attempted to 
follow the instructions of the coach 
and got “set” before shooting. In two 
of the five years, the tournament has 
been won by seniors, once by a junior 
and once by a sophomore and an 
eighth grade boy. Upsets have been 
frequent and many a varsity man has 
lost to some junior high school boy 
because of his eagerness to win and 
his inability to shoot well because of 
it. The highest score ever made in 
tournament play is twenty-four bas- 
kets out of a possible thirty, and this 
record was hung up by the winner of 
the first tournament in his final 
match. Awards are usually given in 
the shape of miniature gold filled 
basketballs, and in addition the win- 
ner has his name placed on a cup 
which is kept in the trophy case un- 
til he graduates, when the cup be- 
comes his permanent possession. 

Just what improvement has been 
made in basket shooting as the result 
of these tournaments is problematical, 
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but certainly with the great amount 
of interest aroused among everyone, 
and the more or less year round prac- 
tice indulged in by the majority, bet- 
ter shooting has naturally resulted. 
Placing restrictions on the method of 
shooting, that is, using the type 
taught the varsity by the coach, has 
helped, and another suggested change, 
not tried out as yet, may eliminate 
too long a “set.” This is to specify 
a one-bounce dribble before every 
shot. However, the fact that each 
participant moves from one basket to 
the other and takes a different shot 
each time, and especially the fact that 
there are usually from two to three 
hundred rabid “fans” in the balcony 
cheering their favorites, results in an 
activity which is not only of universal 
interest but at least comes fairly 
close to approximating average game 
conditions. 





Pace Charts for 


Runners 


By Towner Smith 
Track Coach, Western State Teachers College, 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
FEW years ago it was the custom- 
ary thing for most half-milers 
and milers (especially those in high 
school) to jog the first three-fourths 
of their race and then finish with a 
great burst of speed to the tape. Of 
course the runner who could gather 
himself at the finish for the greatest 
sprint invariably won the race. 
Times have changed, and nowadays 
the runner who tries this method 
finds himself far in the rear when the 
final reckoning is made. And the re- 
sults: More runners today are ap- 
proaching record performance than 
ever before. It is because they un- 
derstand the value of training for 
speed and for pace. In this article 
we will discuss the training for pace. 
First of all there are two types of 
middle distance runners; i. e., the 
sprinting and the non-sprinting types. 
The sprinter can, if he uses good run- 
ning generalship or strategy, control’ 
the race throughout and force the 
non-sprinter into a slow pace and de- 
feat him on the final stretch. It is 
therefore an acknowledged fact that 
the non-sprinter is at a disadvantage 
and must force the sprinter to run a 
fast pace the entire distance. He 
must know the fastest possible pace 
he can carry throughout the race. 
The difficult thing is the proper train- 
ing of each individual so that he is 
able to spread all of his strength and 
speed over the entire distance. 
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RIDDELL 


The Trade Mark of 





Quality 
Baseball 





Riddell Track Shoes Are Equipped with 
Interchangeable Spikes 


sa 





ae 


a back Kangaroo running shoe. School price, = back Kangaroo field shoe. School price, 


J—Xetow back Kangaroo field shoe. School price, 


- 


SS back —~B-~ long distance 
indoor board track — Ne 
ee schoo! pel 


am $6.50. 
JY—Same construction es KY made of yellow beck 
Kangaroo. School price, 


—-« 


KP—Blue _ tee high top pole vaulting shoe, 
School price, $7.50 

JP—Same bean as KP but made of yellow 
back Kangaroo. School price, $9.00. 


5 Tallow back Kangaroo running shoe. School price, 


= 





KX—Blue cross aaa with %” 
spikes and ~~ ae School price, $6.00 

JX—Same construction as KX but made of yellow 
back Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 





NZ—Blue back Kangaroo special running broad jump 
shoe. School price, $5.50. 


8Z—Same construction as NZ but made of yellow back 
Kangaroo. School price, $8.00. 


A single spike for Hammer Throwing can be put in the tap of any of the above shoes. 


We recommend the spike used on our baseball shoes for Javelin Throwing. 


bh == 


JOHN T. RIDDELL, INC. 
1259 North Wood Street, Chicago, Ilinois 


SPIKES 


TRACK SPIKES—INTERCHANGEABLE 
4%” for board tracks. 3” for indoor dirt tracks. 
%” for cinder tracks. 

SCHOOL PRICE—$0.05 EACH 
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AN HONOR 


KNIT SWEATERS 


for COLLEGES and HIGH SCHOOLS 


Furnished in All Standard School Colors 


Chenille Felt 
Letters and Emblems 








10 Days’ 
Service 





COACHES AND 
FACULTY 
MANAGERS: 


We have a beautiful 64-page 
illustrated catalog of our en- 
tire line of athletic knitwear, 
which we will forward upon 
receiving your request. 














SAND KNITTING MILLS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
Exclusive Knit Goods for Athletic W ear 


1714-20 North Damen Ave. 


co. 


CHICAGO 














Ea SHIN SPLINTS 
Send METATARSALGIA 


The Bugbears of 
Trackmen 


When you get down to the seri- 
ous business of getting a track 
team into shape, don’t overlook ACE Bandages. They 
will help the prevention of shin splints and metatar- 
salgia as they can be worn comfortably, do not cut off 
circulation and do not hinder muscular action. 


Sold Through Dealers 


BECTON, DICKINSON & CO. 
Rutherford, N. J. 


Send me free copy of ACE Athletic Manual. 
Name 
Address 
I ce deth, sdesnedbicansunasiniehcadijeupiinipeagerigtensitoadineiiliall 
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Put a K. O. in your boxers’ fists by 
wrapping them with ACE Bandages 
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Following are some suggestions fo1 
middle distance runners: 

First: Start fast to gain an ad- 
vantageous position and if possible to 
set your own pace and force the 
others to run your style of race, to 
discourage your competitor and to 
utilize nervous energy to an advan- 
tage. 

Second: Run the first half of the 
race slightly faster than half the time 
of which you are capable for the en- 
tire distance. For example, a man 
capable of a 2:06 half-mile should 
run the first quarter in 62 seconds and 
the last quarter in 64 seconds. The 
theory to be advanced on this style 
of running is that an athlete will 
make time while he is fresh and gain 
an advantage, while at the finish he 
will have to force himself to the limit 
to hold his position, thereby using all 
of his energy. If a runner saves him- 
self too much during the first part of 
the race he will have an excess of 
strength and energy left at the finish 
which should have been spread over 
the entire race by running at faster 
pace throughout. A unit of strength 
spread over a half-mile will gain far 
more ground than it would if saved 
until the final hundred yards. 

Third: Relax slightly at the start 
of the second half of the race to rid 
the body of lactic acid and to set 
yourself for the final effort. 

Fourth: Do not start the final 
sprint until sure you can carry it 
through to the tape. 

If the first half has been too fast 
or if the final sprint is started too 
soon a man may crack under the 
strain and lose precious seconds just 
short of the finish line. This may be 
especially true in the early meets, but 
as a man becomes seasoned he will be 
able to carry through with his pace 
and gradually work into a faster 
pace. 

Following are some pace charts that 
may be used as suggestions for figur- 
ing the pace for any runner. In con- 
ditioning the men early in the season 
it is advisable to have them run from 
one-half to three-fourths their dis- 
tance for pace. 


880 
Pivet GUarter ..cccecse 763 758 
Last quarter .......... :67 762 
, 4g 2:10 2:00 
Mile 
pe ere 1:11 1:05 
Second quarter ......... 1:15 1:11 
Third @uarter .... 2.000 1:20 1:15 
Final quarter ........... 1:14 1:09 
ee 5:00 4:40 
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Contest for High 
School Coaches 


OU are a high school coach who 

has solved the financial problems 
of your athletic department. Are you 
willing to tell others about your suc- 
cess? Readers of THE ATHLETIC 
JOURNAL want to know how you met 
your financial problems, wrestled with 
them and finally conquered. 

THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL will pay 
for the five best articles on finances 
in high school athletic departments 
received on or before March 1, 1932. 
Read the following suggestions and 
conditions, write your article and send 
it to the Contest Editor, The Athletic 
Journal, 6858 Glenwood Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

Suggested Outline 

1. How is your department 
financed? School taxes? Gate re- 
ceipts? If the latter, what are the 
admission charges and what are the 
amounts contributed by the various 
sports? 

2. Who handles the finances? 
How? 

3. How is the buying done and by 
whom? 

4. Are the funds budgeted? What 
proportions go to the various sports? 
To equipment? To travel? To inci- 
dentals, etc.? 

Conditions 

1. Articles should be definite and 
concise and contain specific figures. 

2. A brief statement as to size 
and type of school and community 
should be given. 

8. Articles need not conform 
exactly to the suggested outline. 

4. Articles must be limited to 
1,000 words and should be written 
with typewriter (double spaced) on 
one side of the sheet. 

5. Articles should be addressed to 
the Contest Editor, and must reach 
the office of THE ATHLETIC JOURNAL 
not later than March 1, 1932. 


N preparing the Honor Roll for 
1931 the Committee has accepted 
only records made under proper con- 
ditions. A list of records was sent to 
all N.C. A. A. track coaches for veri- 
fication and correction. The Honor 
Roll includes only performances by 
eligible college men representing their 
institutions in the season of 1931 and 
competing under rules and standards 
recommended by the N. C. A. A. In- 
door performances in the distance 
runs are listed separately. 

Coaches are asked to send to the 
Chairman of the Rules Committee 
nominations for the 1932 Honor Roll. 
T. Nelson Metcalf, Ames, Iowa. 
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TAILOR MADE 
VAULTING POLES 


Sounds foolish doesn’t it—but is it so foolish after all? 
You have seen little high school boys vaulting with a pole 
that ought to be used by a 175 lb. man. On the other hand 
you have also seen big heavy fellows using a pole suitable 
for a little high school boy, and that is dangerous. 





Gill Vaulting Poles are tested by our special apparatus 
and marked for the proper weight of the vaulter. We would 
like to tell you about this. 3 


6G.) DISCUS 


Wherever the 
discus is thrown the 
Gill Discus is noted 
for its carrying pow- 
er, its fine careful 
workmanship and 
beautiful finish. Ask 
the thrower what dis- 
cus he prefers. 





The Gill Javelin is offered in all different grades, from the 
very finest, or Certified, down to the more cheaply made 
practice Javelin. The Gill line of javelins comprises the 
widest range of any line offered. We have a javelin for any 


use or any pocketbook. 


Gu) JAVELINS 











Your regular athletic goods distributor carries the Gill line 
in stock. This line covers everything in the way of track 
apparatus or implements. 


LEAVITT MFG. COMPANY 
Urbana, Ill. 
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On the Way to the Olympic Games 


In the Mission Range—Montana Rockies 





For More Than A Thousand Miles— 


the majestic grandeur of spectacular Rock- 
ies and Cascades will accompany the Ath- 
letic Journal party on its way through the 
Northwest to the Olympic Games in Cal- 


ifornia next summer. 


Won't you join our special train group? 


A letter will be appreciated. 
mation regarding schedules and rates will 
be supplied without obligation. 





JOHN L. GRIFFITH 
6858 Glenwood Ave. 


Full infor- 


Chicago, Ill. 
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NO ALIBIS 


WITH THIS 
BALL, SON!” 


‘You can’t explain away any foozled kicks or 
cock-eyed passes by blaming this ball. No, sir, 
—the Reach Official stays right just as long as 





you play it! 

“By that I mean this ball can’t sprout the 
bulges or dead spots which might throw you 
off. Sure—lots of ordinary balls do go wrong 
in one of these ways, after they’ve been played 
for a while. That’s because their covers stretch 
—or pull away from their linings. But get 
this straight. . 





“You're not going to meet any of these trou- 
bles. Because this Reach Football is no ordi- 





nary ball—its lining is no ordinary lining. Two 


pieces of specially woven lining fabric are in- 
separably cemented to the leather cover. That’s 
the Reach Double Lining. It prevents the cover 
from stretching a hair’s breadth—and it can’t 
possibly pull away from the cover. And that’s 
the reason the Reach Official Football keeps 
absolutely accurate in shape and playing action 
.. for life! 

‘Do you see? When you play this ball, your 
kicking and passing are entirely up to you— 
the ball always answers your foot and hand 
accurately, dependably. That’s why this is the 
only football [ll ever give you and your mates 
to work with. It shows me just what you’ve 





got—with no alibis!”’ otis i: de ts Ucn 


FOOTBALL 
EQUIPMENT 
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THE O’SHEA HONOR 
SWEATER 


We specialize in making Honor 
sweaters for schools. 


Furnished in all standard school 
colors. 


Special ten-day delivery. 


Chenille or Felt letters or em- 
blems. 


O’SHEA KNITTING MILLS 


Athletic Knitted Wear for Every Spors 
2414-24 North Sacramento Avenue CHICAGO 
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